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he has let go many of the fundamental dogmas, and 
preaches a religion based more on the moral law and 
example of Christ than upon creed, his position is any- 
thing but fair or philosophical. What does he know of 
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Frederich Zéllner become demoralised by the pursuit of 
the study of these transcendental physics? Did Drs, 
Esdaile, Ashburner, Elliotson, and Gregory become less 
religious from their pursuit of mesmeric and clairvoyant 
phenomena? Have Archdeacon Colley, Canon Wilber- 
force, and the Rev. Mr. Haweis, of his own Ohurch, 
become demoralised by their investigation arid accepta- 
tion of Spiritualism? It ill becomes Dr. Moorhouse to 
follow the example of some of the Materialistic speakers 
he condemns, and make wild assertions unsupported, by 
evidence. Such statements coming from one of less note 
than his Lordship might be passed by as of little moment, 
but it is the prominent and exalted position he occupies 
which makes them pernicious ; they come with authority 
to many, and are accepted unquestioned, To the philos- 
opher, authority is of little consequence—all things to 
him are tested by tlleir intrinsic merits ; but, unfortu- 
natdly, philosophers are rather the exception than the 
rule even among the educated classes. We therefore must 
bring authority against authority, and show that promi- 
nent men of the present day, in the Bishop’s own church, 
take widely different and broader views of the subject 
than he does. 

At the Church Congress, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
1882, the Rev. Dr. Thornton, vicar of St. John’s, Not- 
ting Hill, London, speaking of Spiritualism, said amongst 
other commendatory matter, “It is a system of belief, not 
of mere negation of all that is not logically demonstrated, 
It is in its very nature antagonistic to all Sadduceeism 
and Materialism; it inculcates the duties of purity, 
charity, and justice, setting forth as well the loving 
Fatherhood of God as the brotherhood of men; it 
eclares that there can be and is communion between 
spirit and spirit, and so by implication acknowledges the 
possibility at least of intercourse between man and the 


Wr have an admiration for the present Anglican Bishop 
of Melbourne for his generally liberal opinions and | 
broad views on religion, but he is evidently not a * round" 
man, and his angularities in some directions are very 
acute. In his fourth lecture on “The Principles of the 
Apocalypse," published in the daily papers of August 
23rd, he compares Modern Spiritualism with the Thau- 
maturgy of the time of Tiberius, and makes. comments 
upon it which display either great ignorance of its 
religious philosophy or an unphilosophical prejudice 
against it, which is not creditable to a man of his culture. 
Quoting a now obsolete book which had no status in 
Spiritualistic literature, but represented merely the 
egotism. of one man who, claiming to be a genuine 
medium, condemned all, or nearly all, other reputed 
mediums as frauds, he says, “ Who can read such a book 
as ‘Home’s Lights and Shadows of Spiritualism’ without 
being reminded of the juggling. and incantation and 
Spiritraising of the decaying Roman Empire? False 
prophecy seeks now its Osiris, its Demeter in the vast 
aggregate of material force, with all the magic powers 
which lie hidden in the dark unconscious back-ground of 
human life. It has for its ministers mesmerism and 
clairvoyance, and it manufactures its miracles and brings 
up its ghosts with means supplied to it by a deeper 
science then was known of old.” 


The inference here is that the phenomena are real, but 
based upon a transcendental system of physics, and |. 
Subsequent remarks implyithat the pursuit of such is 
calculated to lead men away from religion. Were the 
Bishop a thoroughly orthodox man, who recognised no 
religion outside the Thirty-nine Articles of his Church, 
his position would at least be consistent, but as we know 
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Supreme Spirit; in other words, of revelation, inspira. 
tion, and grace." : 


The Rev. Canon Wilberforce, at the same meeting, 


suggested the following as an appropriate attitude for the | specu 


clergy towards Spiritualism : — ** Ist. As careful an 
examination of the facts as time and circumstances 
admit, that we may not condemn in manifest ignorance, 
remembering the words of Solomon, He that answereth 
a matter before he heareth it, it is folly and shame unto 
him.’ 2nd. A frank admission of facts, and a concilia- 
tory rather than hostile or dogmatic attitude towards 
beliovers, 3rd. A rational presentation of Christian 
doctrine, so far as to show that the truths. revealed are 
in harmony with the nature of man in his filial relation 
to the Father, and his fraternal relation to the Son, and 
in accordance with the infinite love of Almighty God.” 
And more recently (June 10th, 1882), the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, I. A., of St. John's, Marylebone, after sum- 
ming up the evidences of Spiritualism, and asserting the 
worthiness of the inspiration says, “If you show that 
mind can exist and work apart from 
then you have established the possibility of our survival. 


watter and force, 


If any mind or intelligence can oxist outside the botly,” 


then yours can exist, and you have a new view of the 
immortality of the soul and the possibilities of your 
survival; you have a new insight into the philosophy 
of a spiritual world, and you have inflicted an incurable 
.. wound upon the heresy of negation and the giant 
despair of Materialism.” 

We could quote many more divines to the same effect, 
but these three we opine are sufficient for our purpose ; 
they more than neutralise the authority of Bishop 
Moorhouse's remarks. lf that worthy dignitary would 
take for his text books Dr, Crowell's * Identity of Primi- 
tiveChristianity and Modern Spiritualism ;" J. S. Farmer's 
“Spiritualism as a Religious Basis of Belief,” and a 
little book of Spiritual communications, called “The 
Life,” he would find true Spiritualism to be in closer 
accord wth true Christianity than he has any conception 
of. He at present looks upon it as a foe, when it is in 
reality a friend, and, as his brothers whom we have 
quoted realise, the most potent ally to stem the progress 
of the great wave of Materialistic thought which is 
making such serious inroads into the Christian churches, 


THE NEW WINE AND THE OLD BOTTLES. 


Iw all ages of transition from old facts to new facts, 
from old faiths to new faiths, as is perfectly natural, 
attempts were always made, not only to accommodate 
and shape the new-found truths to the t ranny and stub- 
born rule of the old worn-out truths, but even to force 
them violently into the Proerustean bed of the older inter- 
pretations and revelations of eternal verities. This fact is 
plainly illustrated the leading philosophical data of 
mental pr both in ancient and modern times. The 
Alexandrian school, and especially Neoplatonism, made 
an attempt during the early centuries of rising and 
antagonistic Christianity, to link their new and more 
comprehensive conceptions of God and the universe with 
the myths of ancient Grece and Rome ; that school 


made a vain attempt of bringing back in the Olym- 
= religion and the Philosophy of Plato; iud the 
ors 


that school flattered themselves to 
power to reconstruct the new 
old without meeting with 
without the need of a 


h possess the 
society on the ruins of the 
any serious opposition and 
thorough revolution, 
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In this they were iously mistaken. The Gr " 
Romane vedi aol POL X) UNE idly ud rti, 
structed with human — upon Which a fat sacerdota] 

eoplatonic philosophers ; and p 
came at last that the “great and splendid 
thinkers, who stood upon the two icti 
of Materialism and Spiritism of Paganism, was co 
by the clouds—the dense and quickly accum 
euo an originally pure, but latterly defiled 
tianity ; and Julian, called by orthodoxy the Apostate, 
was finally compelled on his death-bed to relieve the 
pangs of his agonised soul in the pregnant words, pieisti 
Galilee, “thou hast conquered, man of Galilee,” The 
Emperor Julian was a grand man, both as an original 
and enthusiastic thinker, and as a skilful general and 
administrator of state affairs; but he had to fall because 
he could never see the folly of his attempt of putting 
new wine into old bottles. 

Great as he was, the Emperor Julian had a right to fall, 
if it were for no other reason than that of practising the 
blackest species of black magic, viz., positively sacrificial 
theurgy, shedding the blood of innocent human 
in his secret temple in order to obtain information from 
the ghastly astral-spectres which rose from the basins and 
pools and the reeking hot fumes of the still living blood 
of his victims. In this Julian was a vampire, an 
ogre, a Jack the Giant-killer; and for these crimes he 
had a right to die and to yield to the gentle Galilean, 
who; instead of spilling the blood of his children, shed 
his own blood for the benefit of his and of future genera- 
tions 

Julian was the black theurgist of a dead magic, whilst 
Jesus was the white theurgist of a newer and a 
magic, the magic of love, of philanthropy, of altruism, 
of brotherhood. This battle was the battle—the appa- 
rently eternal battle—of the spirit against matter, of soul 
against body, of heaven against earth: and this battle 
Jesus won when he died. And what was the cause of his 
own death? Although the saying is attributed to himself 
* not to put new wine into old bottles,” still no one, in 
his early career particularly, tried harder than Jesus did 
to store his own new and still violently fermenting wine 
into the old leaky skins of a threadbare Mosaism and a 
worn out Judaism. And for this capital sin of commit- 
ting an anachronism, of attempting an impossibility, of 
which he seemed to have been perfectly well aware hif- 
self, Sof trying to realise an absurdity; for this sin, 
error, or mistake he suffered with his life; and the old 
sacerdotal skins of Judaism, not wishing to be burst by 
the revolutionary and fermenting new wine of the Son 
of Man, not only refused to take in the new brew, but 
drowned also the daring brewer of the new wine in the 
still sweet juice or must of his own gray 

This ought to be a warning to those who have 
en upon the road of martyrdom for whatever cause 
it me be—they are bound to suller for their enthusiasm 
and their love of the new wine ; but would it not be far 
more prudent to allow this new wine to become old ané 
more matured, so as to enable the vignerons to drink it 
themselves in their own maturer P Would it not be 
far better, both for themselves for those for whom 
these htroes of thought and emotion are working, if 
spared themselves and their precious lives for the grad 
spreading and explanation- of their new and at 
necessarily misunderstood doctrines ? 2 

What would our modern Christianity now be if Jesus 
had lived to the mature age of threescore years and tent 
Considering that Jesus was already getting tired of the 
stifnecked generation of the Jews of his own day, 
began turning his eyes towards the Gentiles, whom at 
M ren to eat the bread of the children of e 
wi ask, would have been the consequence 
Prophet of Nazara had gone out into the world and 
preached his doctrines himself in their original fals 
and purity to the Greeks and Romans, instead of allowing 
a small circle of " well-meaning fisherme Ț 
who moreover had only half understood his doctrines, V 

never in which the 
sweet kernel of the profound 
lying dormant, to go out into all the world to 
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ime 1 Lask, what would have been the consequence 
Jesus; instead of wrangling with the Rabbis in their 
from his twelfth year to the end of his life, had 
lived to meet in disoussion a Philo Judæus, an Ammonius 
a Proclus, a Plotinus, a Jamblichus, in short, 
splendid array of Neoplatonists, whose philosophy 
and religion seemed to dovetail so admirably with his own 
tenor and spirit of teaching, that they also said that their 
kingdom was not of this earth; that they also separated 
the world into that of time and that of eternity; that 
they also regarded this life, not as a goal in itself, but as 
a step to a higher and spiritual life; that they also 
treated with contempt the visible and the material world, 
‘and kept their gaze constantly fixed upon the invisible 
and spiritual world ; I ask, what would have been the 
consequence of a thus altered life of Jesus? The conse- 
uence and result, in my opinion, of such a course would 
have been that we would have been saved from vainly 
searching for the truth—the whole truth—in imperfect 
documents, now called inspired writings, ; we would have 
escaped the danger of the materialisation of an originally 
spiritual church im the clutches and toils of a corrupt 
state and a more corrupt Emperor; we should have had 
no Roman Pontiffs holding the keys of heaven and keep- 
ing the children of earth out of it so long as they, in 
their trained ignorance, consented to be their slaves, and 
kiss their unspiritual toes; we should not have been 
obliged to pass through those long corridors of Egyptian 
darkness, called the middle ages; there would have been 
no necessity for a Luther and the bloodshed of a thirty 
years’ war; Calvin need not have burnt Dr. Ser- 
vetus in the name of the Holy Trinity, and all the rest 
of the violent and sanguinary struggles arising out of 
misunderstood, because clumsily and defectively written 
old documents, called the “ Biblia Sacra,” could and 
would never have occurred. A 
This, however, is only the negative side of the advan- 
tages which the world would have gained had Jesus lived 
to the latter ages of the Neoplatonists and amalgamated 
his truth with theirs, and matured his own still partly 
Hebraic thought in the sunny philosophical climate of 
Alexandria, the then navel of the world. 


of an Inquisition which expatriated 
an enriching harvest of advanced freethought, of flour- 

ing industry and ennobling arts would have been 
poured into the lap of a country favoured by God and by 
nature ; the exploits of Colon in a new world would have 
kept. Spain at the head of Europe, hadjnot a bigoted 


that which they did not themselves fully com-] band of would-be Christian i against 
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conspirators Christ 
baptised the nations, with whom it came into contact, in 


the blood of religious persecution instead of’ the purify- 
ing waters of enlightened and fostering love ; these 
blind clerical leaders of the innocents abroad not ruth- 


lessly exterminated civilisations more ancient and more 
profound than their own, such as those of Mexicoand Peru; 
in fine, had the science and the politics of what was best 
in ancient Hellas and Rome been blended with the best 
esoteric thought of the East, neither Spain. nor 
at large would have 8 into that wild y 
which, affecting both chu state equally disastrously, 
brought about that last universal ism of blood and 
crime, the great French Revolution, and all the other 
lesser revolutions which, like Vesuvian eruptions, keep 
still from time to time disturbing the peace of the 
nations of Europe and of the world. 

Such are some of the negative and positive advantages 
which we should have inherited from our wise forefathers, 
had we accepted the gifts offered to us more than sixteen 
hundred years ago, and cherished them. But it was not 
to be; non erat in fatis! The gentle Gitilean 
the conqueror, and Ni tonisnt and Gnosticism died. 
But the fruits of the onesided victory of the Galilean, 
moreover rendered bitter by violent deviations from his 
original current of thi t, are already rotting, and 
have become so unpalatable and indigestible to the palate 
and stomach of the rising spirit of the age we now live 
in, that the Galilean victory will shortly be converted 
into a defeat, and a new victory of a newer and better 
religion, a religion of spirit based on science and philo- 
sophy. As Jesus had prophesied the doom of Jerusalem 
and a one-sided unprogressive Judaism ; as Hermes, in 
his discourse of Initiation, has foretold the fall of Egypt 
and of the temple of Serapis, at Alexandria, in the ever- 
memorable words which toappend here in full res 
no excuse :“ O Egypt, Egypt! there will remain of 
thy religion but vague rumours, which posterity will 
not believe ; words graven on stone recording thy piety, 
r . I address myself to thee most holy river ; to 
thee I announce the future. Streams of blood sullying 
thy divine wave will overflow thy banks 
Dost thou weep, Asclepias? There will be things still 
more sad. Egypt herself will fall into apostacy, the 
worst of evils. . „In the weariness and exhaus- 
tion of souls, there will be but disdain, for this vast uni- 
verse, this glorious and perfect work of God, this com- 
plex structure of forms and images, in which the divine 
will, prodigal of maryels, has brought all together in a 
unique spectacle, a harmonious system, worthy for ever 
‘of veneration, praise, and love. But they will prefer 
darkness to light; they will consider death better than 
life, and no one i regard thè heavens. .— . Such 
will be the old gge of the ina Pee e ien and anarchy, 


confusion oj rules, destruction of all right! Vicisté 
Galilge l Then, I say, as Jesus has prophesied the 
doom of Jerusalem, as Hermes has prophesied the doom 


of Alexandria, and as Cazotte has prophesid the doom of 
France and Europe in a great revolution, the end of 
which we have not yet seen ; and as all these revolutions 
have actually come to pass and been verified by succes- 
sive generations, so also will the last prophetical words 
of a modern English prophet, the: genuine Poet-laureate 
of England, Swinburne, be fulfilled, when he says:— 
“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean; — 
The world has grown gray from thy breath ; 
We have drunken of things Lethean, 
And fed on the fulness of death, 


O lips that the live blood faints in, 
The leavings of racks and rods ! 
0 pan glorics of saints, 
1 limhe of gibbeted gods ! 
“Though all men adore them before you 
In spirit, and all knees bend ; 
1 kneel not, neither adore you. 
But, standing, look to the end“ 
* * * * * 
before thee the throned | 
Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her head, 
Yet thy kingdom shall pass, Galilean, 
Thy dead shall go down to thee dead,” 


- Yes, Christianity, with its one-sided’ and misunder 


- 
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he and it not 


stood Christ is dead; and even were — 


et dead, the unreasoning attempts of the 


of the pale and still more paling Galilean of 
putting our new wine into their old bottles, would most 
certainly kill him and it. Sie est in fatis! 


Let that have ears hear it, and let us give timely 
warning to the torchbearers of a new era which is fast 
and faster approaching, with Armageddon battles looming 
in the not very distant gloomy horizon. 
Benalla, August 11th, 1883. 


SPIRIT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Firtrex years ago a few thoughtful people who had 
satisfied themselves of the basic facts of Spiritualism 
associated together with the view of opening up and 
maintaining periodie intercourse with the spirit-world, 
their object being the Spiritual development of the 
circlo—the acquisition of knowledge and enlightenment 
for themselves, and the diffusion of the latter amongst 
those whose minds were fitted to receive it. A channel 
of communication was soon’ opened, principally by auto- 
matic writing, both by hand and planchette, and subse- 
quently trance media were developed. Some of the 
written communications were published in the early 
numbers of the Harbinger, hut the trance addresses not 
being reported for a considerable time, were not : 
— Occasionally however a reporter's services — 
available, and a number of MS., consisting of lectures 
and discourses on spiritual, moral, and scientific subjects 
have accumulated, to which it is deemed desirable to give 
publicity, The series selected for publication were | 
p during the years 1881-2; the first. of them 
essedly by the spirit of the late John Elliotson, M.D., 
F. R. S., who when in the body was personally known to 

ono of the oldest members of the circle; the identity, 
however, of the intelligences who dictated the matter. 
which we intend to publish is of little moment ; tho | 
communicntions must be judged by their intrinsie merit, 
which cannot be enhanced by authority. 


Ozone. 

Du. E. It will be better that the medium should not 
pass through the probationary states to-night. T shall 
make use of the opportunity to give a short explanation | 
of that singular element which has been a matter of so | 
much experimental investigation by modern chemical 
scientists © p E 

It has frequently been a subject of remark hy spiritual 
friends of the circle, that matter is composed of atoms 
held together by a principle of attraction inherent in all 
bodies Call it affinity, chemical force, gravitation, or 
what you will, the principle is the same. T have omitted 
to mention that the simular element which will come 
under diseussion is that known as ozone. Now, matter 
has been frequently spoken of as the elements solidified, 
or as many terrestrial scientists prefer to call it, trans- 
muted force. Therefore, the phenomena of the external 
world are the variety of shapes which force assumes when 
atoms are drawn closer together and arranged according 
to the inherent principle of attraction, subject of course 
to the laws of external conditions. The definite propor- 
tions are determined by the principle of attraction, but 
subject to the disturbing influence of external laws, 

Bear in mind that T do not claim to be scientifically 
accurate in my choice of terms, but I shall be sutli-iently 
correct to convey the explanation I purpose giving, My 
desire is simply to instruct the circle upon the matter, 
and not to raise a feeling of awe or admiration in 


„ That elements of a 
. e aren 
of substance is of 


may be se] 
form of ir without any change 
course understood. I would first remark that it 

been frequently told to the circle that fa 4 A: 


com of atoms, not one atom has 
M no matter how closely they — D RT 
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drawn to' each other, or held together by the 
attraction. Even platinum, an apparentl 


solid form—: 
contradiction in i 


E 
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i 
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but I am 
most solid form which 
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consist of 
atoms of different kinds, or I should say, different kinds: 
of atoms, The molecules of some pa consist but of 
one ntom, of others they -consist of two, or it may be 
three, in others of four, or more, until the molecule 
becomes a cluster of atoms ; but each molecule must be 
equal in size to the other, and as in the most composite form 
which matter assumes no atom ever touches another, so 
in its primitive, no atom ever touches another. Now, 
there are three forms which oxygen, uncombined with 
any other element, can assume, and it will be neces. 
sary for us to consider the structure of the force in order 
to ascertain how it can assume these three different 
forms Ordinary oxygen, or what is termed common 
oxygen, the consumer and destroyer of all bodies, bat 
the great preservative of life—that is the molecules of 
that oxygen—consist of two atoms. Now, there is a 
form which ordinary oxygen assumes under very bad 
atmospheric conditions, and then it becomes a great pre- 
servative, but most inimical to life. This may seem 
inconsistent, but remember the multitude of atoms which 
oxygen daily destroys in every living body, and by so 
doing ensures health and life; whereas in the other form 
which oxygen assumes, it preserves these atoms, and is so 
inimical to life that if there were a continuation of this 
form of oxygen, in à short time all life would be extinct 
wpon your globe. When oxygen assumes that form, it 
consists but of one atom, and is known by the name of 
antozone, or oxygen antozonised. 

Now, the third form which oxygen can assume is that 
called ozone, or it can be as well called oxygen ozonised,, 
When it assumes that form, the molecules consist of three 
atoms, withoutany diminution in the volume of ordipary 
ox Remember that I say volume, but not density, 
(I do not say that ordinary oxygen undergoes a diminution 
of volume to constitute the third atom of the molecule), 
and this third atom does not adhere so closely ns the two 
atoms which form ordinary oxygen, but it requires the 
third atom to form the combination known as ozone. 
This atom can be very edsily separated when called upon 
to perf: its peculiar mission, which is a combination 
of the "powers of the other two forms which oxygen 
‘assumes, both destructive and preservative. It is a 
highly destructive and a highly preservative agent, for it 
decomposes all comeing matter with an enorgy a. 

nl 


rapidity inconceivable unless seen porforming its uliar 
functions, It is therefore the great purifier of Nature, 
for while it possesses the great destructive powers of one 


of certam 
sudden 


diseases of the heart generally terminate fatally at such 
times. Apoplexy is very fi uently. caused by too great 
^ preponderance of ozone in the atmosphere. 4 

You see, my friends, that it is a highly dosi- 
rable element to be abroad, yet once it passes a cortain 


proportion in the atmosphere it becomes highly dangorous- 


` 
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Therefore, to simplify the matter, ozone is oxygen when 
the molecules of which it is composed consist of three 
atoms instead of two, and the names which the different 
forms which the gas assumes are known by, when one 
atom, is that of antozone or oxygen antozonised ; ordi- 
nary oxygen, the molecules of which consist of two 
atoms, ozone, or oxygen ozonised, when the molecules 
of which the gas is composed consist of three atoms. 

Ah, my good friends, there is a great deal yet for us 
all to learn, a very great deal yet. Ozone is a very grand 
thing, and a very great thing, and a very desirable thing, 
but if it crosses the minutest boundary it becomes a 
most dangerous element. Surely, surely, thus far should 
it come, but no farther. It would astonish mortals could 
they behold the vast powers at work around them, the 
eat energies ever manifesting themselves throughout 
all Nature, even when she seems in her calmest and most 
silent mood. 2 ; ; 

You feel my good friends, that the great problem 
which has puzzled so many chemical scientists has been 
solved. Therefore, I repeat that ozone is oxygen when 
the molecules are composed of three atoms ; it is anto- 
zone when composed'of one; but when in its ordinary 
form as seen in water or the elements, the molecules con- 
sist of two. It is, remember, but the one gas in three 
forms, and that the third atom does not adhere so closely 
asthe two which form the molecule of oxygen, and that 
it is the great purifying element of Nature, I am very 
glad of this opportunity to give a full explanation of the 
matter, I forgot to mention that ozone may be con- 
sidered oxygen highly structured, and antozone as oxygen 
imperfectly structured. 


Further remarks beariny on the above given at a subse- 
quent sitting. 

Dr.E. I should be glad to use this opportunity of 
speaking to you relative to the subject which formed the 
theme of my discourse on a previous occasion, 2 

I told you that there were only about four lines to add, 
lut I think I shall use this opportunity to speak a little 
more on the subject of these great and mysterious forces. 
I qnly wish to throw out, in these first few sentences, 
a hint which will prove invaluable in the hands of those 
who are engaged in chemical scientific research, It is 
the course adopted by us in our investigations, and will 
apply not only to chemical science, but to all the elements 
which form individual and national life. When we wish 
to know the laws of a composition we do not select sub- 
jects of investigation which are casually presented to 
observation, but we search where the composition is most 
complete. When we wish to ascertain the laws of 
molecular arrangement in an element, we search for thin 
where the element is most active, but not where the 
clement preponderates, because then the arrangement is 
undergoing transformation, and the original form sought 
for is changing. 

I will now make a few remarks relative to the parti- 
cular functions which these forces fulfil in carrying out 
the will of the Creator. Oxygen in its common form is 
the foe of organisation, decomposing and destroying 
everywhere, and were it not that it is opposed by other 
combinations, would reduce all nature to chaos. — For 
such is its affinity for the organic elements that it dis- 


l 


| Sévers them and destroys their combinations. 


This force was known to the aucients, who were very 
accurate observers, under the name of “the invisible 
demon," and was deified under the form of the goddess 
“Siva, the Destroyer," in India. And yet, without this 
form of oxygen there were no life, no organisation. 
However parodoxical this may appear, it js no more so 
than many truths of Nature. For all organisation and 
life are dependent on the conflict of these opposing 
forces. Growth, strength, and development cán only be 
attained by antagonism. ‘This remark applies equally to 
mental development as to physical growth, for what is a 
human being but a compound of physical and mental 
forces, 

Do not think that these remarks savour of Pantheism 
—that unphilosophical, untenable theory which would 
clothe the Deity with shape and colour and make Him 
minister to the caprices of man. How far more beautifully 
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have the phi of old, in their i 
and great and beautiful em 1 — 


thought relative to human life. The spirit, it teaches, is 
a ray from God's own light, and its destiny is after many 
mutations through material forms to return to the source 
from whence it came. Why then regard the troubles, 
storms, and tem of earthly life, holding as these 
great philosophical minds of old held, ever before our men- 
tal vision the certainty of a reunion with God, of a returning 
to a state of being where there is rest without trouble, 
where there is joy without sorrow, where there is strength 
without frailty, and where there is knowledge without 
doubt, and truth without error. In this glorified, ecstatic 
und rapturous reunion, that which before to us seemed 
warped and imperfect will appear but the necessary state 
through which the ‘spirit must pass to enable it ta com- 
plete its reunion with the Infinite Spirit. Surely that is 
& much nobler deduction from scientific research than 
the old Pantheistical theory. Everywhere these un- 
known forces are busily at work, increaxing, diminish- 
ing, accelerating, retarding, modifying here ander certain 
conditions, altering there under others, separating their 
molecular arrangements to recombine them in new forms of 
beauty, silently weaving the warp and woof of organisa- 
tion. Entering the realm of yet higher laws, they weave 
the nerves, the brain, the arteries, the muscle, the veins, - 
and the bones, and thus produce the highest form of 
animal life. Dissolve these compounds to their original 
elements, lo, what is before you but oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon? Yes, seven-ninths of the compo- 
sition of a human being is made up of oxygen and 
hydrogen. The common oxygen, as it is termed, rushes 
in and destroys the combination of these elements, hut 
Nature bountifully supplies man everywhere with the 
materials from which he can extract the requisite amount 
of oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon to repair the 
waste that is continually taking place in his organisation. 
There is in that being an immaterial principle which the 
powerful microscope cannot reveal, and which 

l science cannot. discover, a principle which one 
ntist on earth has defined with a looseness of thought 
and a vagueness of expression intended rather, T should 
imagine, to puzzle his fellow-mortals than to enlighten 
them; he has defined this immaterial principle as “a 
combination of heterogeneous -acts simultaneous and 
successive in correspondence with external coexistences 
and sequences.” T hope you all feel very wise. Another 
condenses it or clothes it with this form of language 
“Ethereal secretions consequent upon definite c 
Now, were I a denizen of your globe s 
wrtainly prefer the luttef definition, not because 
it is one which is ngarer the trath, but becayse it is less 
suggestive of In he and volubility. 3 

In far spac * the same forces, having unlimited 
ving burst all bounds with a terrific 
1 they were nd rending the uni- 
verse into atoms, and reducing creation to chaos, ^ They 
are weaving the warp and woot of worlds justas in ages 
later they will silently weave in them the thread of 
Heat, transformed o its higher forms.of light, 
tricity, and magnetism, hécomes the motive energy whieh 
keeps countless orbs, radiant suns, and teeming worldg- 
moving in space, drawing them onward as clouds are 
driven by summer w extending on all sides, they 
make of creation a vast mass of bu: 


y life. 

Here human thought labours in vain to pass beyond 
its bounds to the knowledge that. belongs to this life, 
ology could convey it? But as man grows 
ry observation and scientific research in 
„ he finds no language in which to express 
As mind grows, external phenomena receive 
higher impulses, because they are correlative with the 
phenomena of mind. But the intellectual horizon of our 
ife enlarges beyond the power of any mediuinistie vision. 
just as the intellectual horizon recedes in your life when, 
gazing upon terrestrial phenomena, you see in all external 
objects—in the light sparkling on the waves of the ocean, 
in the hurricane and the tempest, and in the tiny dew- 
drop trembling on the leaves of a plant—the finger of 
the great Architect of Nature and the Sustainer of the 
soul. June 16th, 1881. 


his ideas. 
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MR. BERRY AND THE SUNDAY QUESTION. | 


A LARGE deputation of clergymen, introduced by Messrs. 
Balfour and Beaney, Nimmo and Mirams, waited ** 
the Chief Secretary, on the Ist instant, to urge the 
enforcement of the act for regulating the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and the introduction into it of — 
cipal “Local Option" The, principal laxity in the 
administration of the act complained of was with regard 
to Sunday trading; in fact, Mr. Nimmo said they only 
asked for the enforcement of this portion of it; from 

^ which it would appear that the religious aspect of the 
question was their prime motor. à 
Mr. Berry, whilst promising to do his best to see the 

law enforced, concluded with the following. sensible 
remarks, the force of, which would be apparent to any- 
one not blinded by prejudice or bigotry, which sóme of 
his involuntary audience evidently were :—* I can assure 
the deputation I am as anxious as any of you that the 
liquor traffic should be brought within reasonable und 
proper control, Having told you I am actuated by that 
feeling, perhaps you will excuse me now in making a 
suggestion which will really be made with an intention 
of indicating what to the best of my knowledge would, I 
think, resul st speedily and effectually accomplish- 
ing the ol The suggestion is that whether 
in this very natural and proper desire to close the public- 

* houses on Sunday you should not consider and realise 
one great difliculty—a difficulty which is one of the 
reasons why there is a liquor trade done on Sundays 
surreptitiously, and of such large dimensions as to make 
it so valuable that those engaged in it are ready to bear 
the patent inconveni of having to remain shut up in 
their houses on th ith day of the weck in order to 
supply their eustor Is it not that we are constantly 
deharring the people from innocent. recreation on that 
(Cries of No.“) I throw this out as I want to 
ne practical results in the future, I doubt whether 
with all our exertions, all our police vigilance, all the 
moral suasion of the pulpits and public meetings. which 
we have had for many years past—whether with all these 
things the drinking habits of the people and the results 
and evils of in perance are not nearly as bad now as 
they w 20 ye ago. Lam sometimes struck with 
the miserable specimens of humanity I see in. the publie 
thoroughfares of this city—men and v you could 
searcely recognise as human beings, wrete edly habited, 
and debauched-looking. Therefore, simply as a matter 
of duty and knowing that I have a large number of 
representative gentlemen here now, I must express a 


z 


wish to contribute my share conscientiously in work 
that has to be done hy sugges ng what I believe would 


largely help to put this great evil down, and that is that 
there should be a more healthy tone with regard to 
reasonable recreation on the Sunday, Facilities for 
innocent recreation should be given ; it might be hy rail- 
way excursions into the country, the opening of such 
places as our Public Library, the Zoological gartlens, apd 
publie parks. If we could have all these places- wgre 

and women could go for reasonable recreation and 
enjoyment, as human beings, opened, would that not be 
a large step towards closing the public-houses on 
. No, No.“) I do not expect an answer now, 

merely throw out the suggestion for th 

of thinking men. I have a strong conv 
of the most potent means of putting down intoxication 
will he to try to alter the habits of the people, and the 
more facilities you give them for healthy and reasonable 
recreation the less inducement and temptation will they 
have to go into the miserable back parlors of public- 
houses, where they are smothered with smoke and 
drenched with liquor. I thank the deputation for thei 
suggestions, and will bring them before my colleagues. 


Sundays, 
of course, 
consideration 


n that one 


Freedom, for August, is a ve 
tains, amongst other interest 
“Col. Ingersoll on Death," by 
ing a comparison between the 
with the positive facts and 
spiritualism. 


ry good number, and con- 
ing matter, a review of 
Mr. A. Tucker, introduc: 
negations of the former 
religious philosophy of 
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SYDNEY LETTER. 

Tug Reverend Mr. Osborne is still incumbent of Wesley 
Church, York Street, and the “not guilty, but do not. 

do it again" verdict of his inquisitors is all but forgotten, 
Instead of decreasing, it considerably increased his. 
popularity, and the bold and faithful manner in which he 
expounded the true spirit of Christianity that is too often 
wanting in our Churches has endeared lim in the hearts 


of all progressionists. 

Never were truer words 1 than those, that to. 
enjoy is to obey.“ To be in ony with Nature is to 
be in commune with the All Father; to make others. 
happy is to-exemplify the best and truest religion. Hence 
to be happy is to be good, and to be good is to enj 
happiness. On the 31st July this was well exempli 
as the Lyceum commemorated its fifth annive with 
a social evening; and a right joyouś event it was, pro- 
bably the most successful of any of our many entertain. 
ments, for in every way it was a thorough success, calli 
forth eulogiums from the whole of the press the followi 
day, ranging from paragraphs of two inches to nearly a. 
column. Mr. Bright, who gave the address of the even. 
ing, spoke again of the necessity of à proper Hall, and [ 
am glad to be able to report that steps are being taken 
to inaugurate a Building Fund. Friends, rally round 
and help; and even you in Victoria send along your con- 
tributions for the furtherance of our glorious cause, 

In a former letter I drew attention to the fact that the 
formation of a purely Spiritualistie Society was in con- 
templation. It has now become an established fact. On 
Sunday, 12th inst., was formed the “Sydney Spiritua- 
listic Association," boasting fully a hundred members, 
and on the high road to a successful issue. It is early 
yet to prognosticate, but nevertheless, I understand. ar- 
rangements are to be made for the holding of regular- 
seances for investigation and lectures for the propagation 
of our Harmonial Philosophy. With Mr. Greville as presi- 
dent, and a good and energetic body of members to work 
with him, I augur great things for it in the near future 
—the soil is prepared, and if the seed is sown carefully 
and well, rest assured a bounteous harvest is in store. 

The second of Mr. Bright’s debates, since his return 
from the “occident,” finished on the evening of the 
9th inst. The debate was conducted at Newcastle, 
and has, therefore, failed to create any great amount 
of interest in Sydney—opinion is somewhat divided 
as to the result, and it is doubtful where the vie- 
tory lies. Here we have another illustfation of the 
fallacy of debating upon such irreconcilable subjects as 
Genesis and Geology—and the absurdity of seeking to in- 
fluence preconceived determinations against conviction ` 
People must develop into Freethinkers, and the evolution 
must, in all cases, be of the individual—hence all the 
debating in the Universe will not result in any per- 
manent good. 

* George's Progress and Poverty," an excellent exposi- 
tion of Political Economy of a decidedly radical and 
utopian character, is exciting a great deal of interest just 
now, not alone in the world political, but also in that 
metaphysical, and since our most intimate knowledge of 
of the law of Spirit, shows how the two worlds are 
blended, and the two lives interwoven, subjects of such 
an utilitarian character cannot fail to interest all true 
Spiritualists, while I take it as an excellent index of 
the times that the masses should begin to awaken to the 
importance of a radical change, not alone in things 
Spiritual, but also in things corporeal, for without a 
healthy body, no mind can be free from disease. 

Mr. Bright still lectures to crowded audiences every 
Sunday, at the Gaiety, while a Mr. Picton, an earnest 
but illogical Christian, replivs to him during the week, 
certainly to his own satisfaction, if not to any one else's- 

‘TheSecular Concerts atthe various suburban rendeze.us 
on Sunday afternoons are as popular as ever. The cro} 
at the Art Gallery, Museum and Library, testify to the 
beneficial effects of such institutions being open on the 
first day of the week, While those who seek God in 
Nature and cultivate the wsthetic, at the same tine 
saunter through the Botanic Gardens, or listen, 
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human nature in the domain, that ing ground 
aer al shades of thought, from the rial anf d ord 
istian, to the iconoclastic and stubborn iali 
right on to the enthusiast striving to follow on the 
footsteps of his Christ, to order his life so that it may be 
said of him as was spoken of his master 
“In every word, in every though! 


A He lived the precepts which he — 

On Sunday, the 19th, the Hon Robt. Stout—who is 
en route from your city to Dunedin, where he re- 
sides, occupied the platform at the Gaiety, Mr. Bright, 
acting as chairman, and delivered a. very interesting lec- 
ture upon “ Inspiration.” On the following Thursday, the 
“Liberal Association” held their Annual Soiree, and re- 

` ception to the above honourable gentleman and Mr. R. 
Hudson—both leading Freethinkers. Addresses were de- 
livered by Messrs. Stout and Bright, the evening clési 
with a vocal and instrumental concert and a dance, 
off very- successfully. ; , x 

Dr. Roger Bede Vaughan, Archbishop, of Sydney 
Qatholic Cathedral, is dead—a good man in accordance 
with his lights, and am earnest churchman—gone to the 
realms celestial, where he will learn to cling faster to the 
good part of his earth religion, and learn, too, how much 
of error of superstition, and of bigotry clothed and en- 
veloped it—so that to too many minds, the drapery was 
mistaken, for the crystal truth beneath, Let us listen to 
the angel chorus, giving welcome to his spirit—and the 
requiem masses, and the solemn dirge of earth for the 
repose of his soul, recognising in both the symbols of 
and the Nr of the human heart after the good, the 
beautiful and the true. : 


THE EVIDENCES OF SPIRITUALISM. 
Ts addition to the list of public’ libraries supplied with 
copies of the above-named work and recently published 
by us, we note that a copy has been sent to the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Adelaide; one to the newly-formed 
Spiritualistie Society there; and one to the Working- 
man’s Club and Library, Golden Square, ` Sandhurst. 
The author is likewise presenting copies to numerous 
clergymen with whom he is on terms of friendship. To 
date, about 200 copies have been gratuitously circulated 
among publie institutions, clergymen, and other friends. 


Go Correspondents, 


Communications intended for this Journal should be 
written legibly, and on une side of the paper only. 


BRAIN WAVES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF ÊIGHT. 

Sin, —In his letter, which appears in The Harbinger 
of this month, Mr. R. Caldecott writes :— 

am curious and 1 want to know, if, when I think 
of her (over the seas) to whom Fam attached, will she 
ba likely simultaneously to think of me? These are de- 
lightfully interesting phenomena and practical, and by 
answering my question you might send me useful infor- 
mation.” ' 

An experience’ had some 
of interest to Mr. Caldecott. 

I was passing through Wellington, N. Z., and while 
strolling about one evening I was suddenly impressed 
with a desire to write to a young lady—an old acquaint- 
ance with whom I had had no correspondence for, I 
think, over twelve months—who resided at Wanganui. 

e desire to write to her remained with me all the 
evening, and the next day became so-strong that I com- 
plied with it. In due course I received areply, in which 
the young lady remarked that it was strange I should 
have ` written ‘at the time I did, as just then she had 
ee „thinking of me “a great deal for two or three 


years back may possibly be 


Ihave had other experiences which have convinced 
me that where persons are much attached they will be 
influenced by each others thoughts, no matter what the 
distance is which separates them. : 

s Yours, ete, O.R. 
12th August, 1883. . - 
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BIBLE IN STATE SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINDER OF LIGHT. 


Sin, —As there has been so much written and said of 
late for and against Bible teaching in State Schools, and 
as all who crave its introduction into our schools cry 
3 pulpit, and platform that there is no religion 
outside its teachings, I would ask a little space in your 
columns to recount an instance which came under my 
notice the other day, and which proves, I think, the little 
knowledge of its teachings acquired by those-who are 
taught it Sunday after Sunday, Reading the Wesleyan 
Spectator of July 27th, I was surprised to find, 
on the testimony of a Methodist Minister who had 
questioned a number of Sunday School teachérs whom he 
had met lately, that there was not one of them could re- 
peat the ten commandments. Now this must have 
attracted the attention of a worthy gentleman who, to 
my knowledge, has been engaged as Sunday School 
teacher for years in a little town not a hundred miles 
from Beechworth, and as Sunday, the 5th August, was 
his day to address the scholars who mustered in goodly 
numbers (their ages ranging from 5 to 36), I suppose the 
Sankey — Moody teacher, already alluded to, thought 
this a good opportunity of parading his seriptural know- 
ledge. He . — hy deploring the fact that there 
were Sunday School teachers who did not know the com- 
mandments, and, after speaking for some time and im- 
pressing them with the idea that a perfect knowledge of 
the scripture meant holiness, he offered a beautiful prize 
to any person in the room who could then repeat d 
A young lady of about 17 summers stood up and om 
menced at the 6th com., she of course was stopped and 
told she would have to begin at the beginning; after 
several attempts she was compelled to sit down prizeless. 
Some other persons were called on, butano response. The . 
teacher looked troubled, and said it made his heart bleed 
Meal that means) to find the seed he had sown had 

ell on such barren soil With eyes closed aud hands 
aloft he said he would repeat them, and hoped tl 
would remember them ever afterwards. “He commenced 
slowly and went on first-rate until he came to the 7th, 
when, oh dear! he had to retrace, and after several un- 
successful attempts sat down, looking as though he 
wished he had not mentioned the’ commandiments until 
he was better posted himself. T do believe if it had been 
any other day save a holy oue, some present would have 
been heartless enough to laugh. My reason for asking 
you ‘to publish this is to show that Sunday “Schools are 
more fashionable than instructive, for if the command- 
ments are not taught, in-the name of all that is sensible, 
what de they ach 1 There is no doubt the two New 
South Wylshmen, who were having a debate on religion, 
were cithbr Sunday School, teachers or had Teen taught 
in a SupAay $ , for one of them vetting warm on the 
sulfect, said “You are a pretty fellow to argue about 
igion, 1 don't believe. you know the Lord's m 
* Oh, don't 1," he answered, “PI lay you a Wag Ido." 
“Done,” said his companion; and he commenced as fol- 
lows: * I believe in God, &.“ “Oh, that will do," said 
the other, * Pm blest if E thought you knew it, here's 
your money.” I have no wish to say one word against 
Sunday Schools, but knowing as I do that there was 
not a scholar over the age of 12 years who had not«put. 
their name toa petition, to close the library, ete, in 
Melbourne, believing, or thinking they believed, that 
the opening of these places would disturb the tranquility 
of a re n of which they did not even know the 
commandments, I think it my duty to show the true 


value of such signatures. 
i ula CRITIC. 


Stanley, August 8, 1883. 


BRAIN WAVES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT. 


Sin, — Under this caption you published a letter for me, 
in your last issue. An incident, so exactly apropos in 
connection therewith, came under my observation on the 
morning of the 8th of this month, that I cannot refrain 
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from reporting it to you, hoping that you will Seve 
favour me with space. Of course, in any instance 
phenomena of this character, the whole interest in the 
matter to the mind of the reader, necessarily’ reposes in 
the sufficiency of the evidence for the fact attested. J, 
therefore, place before you the certificate of both the 
father and mother of the young lady (who would seem 
to have read my unuttered, and unhinted at thought), 
that my statement in point of fact, is perfectly true. 
You need hot publish the certificate, unless you think 
it necessary to completely establish the fact. I think it 
is sufficient, that I place it in your hands, and that you 
have my word for the facts as I state them. I men- 
tioned to Miss Savage, as she sat at the piano on the 
date above mentioned, that an article of inert matter had 
fallen upon my head the evening before, and that my 
mind was tal. of the great wender, as there were, nt 
least, four witnesses, one of whom had just related the 
fact of the matter to her. mother in my hearing, at the 
distanceofonemile, whichdistance I had just walked directly 
from the mother to the daughters. Miss Savage asked— 
„What was it?” “I gave a reply in one word, guess?” 
* She answered, a Bible.” Our words followed each other 
ax quickly as possible. As we had had no conversation, 
of course I coukl have given her no sort or kind of hint 
leading to the exactly correct answer, Articles falling 
by unseen and mysterious agency, is, certainly, something 
out of the com way, exeept at a spiritual seance, 
and you may, therefore, want very naturally, some ex- 
planation of that part of the story, I withhold it for 
the present, as it would be mixing up two wonders, which, 
notwithstanding, did join themselves together on the 7th 
and 8th of this month. The other, and the most wonder- 
ful part of my story I may report to you in another 
letter, I refer to the falling Bible, amidst a shower of 
other things before plenty of witnesses, I suid that these 
things do not happen except at spiritual seances, but the 
truth of the matter was, we had only just lighted up 
after being seated round a table for an hour, waiting for 
spiritual manifestations. 


You will see Mr. Editor, that as the mother and 
and daughter were a mile apart at the time, the one could 
Tam 


not have communicated the matter to the other. 
writing on the subject of Brain Waves and C 
Thought, and as the other wonders are only 
„ I. for the present, keep. them back, unless you 
ask for another letter for this issue on that subject. 
Yours, ete., 
ROBERT CALDECOTT. 
Raglan Street, Sandridge, August 22nd, 18883. 


CALUMNIES AND DODGES OF SCEPTICS IN 
THE * TRADE" OF TRUTH. 

Sin,—The recent attempts of dragging down F, 
Zollner's name and influence (particularly Rev. J. Cook's) 
challenge to recall my visits to or rather constant 
company with this illustrious astronomer shortly before 
his death, in Leipzig. 

If his clear, though enthusiastic arguments, in favor 
of the existence of a spiritworkd and its four dimen- 
sional beings should have suffered a change, it could in- 
deed only be attributed to sudden madness, brought 
about by the sceptical howls of the immense majority of 
morbid opponents; but no proof is given beyond those 
serving in gossip and the press, that he succumbed to 
an Um" of — à 

elieve it is fime to draw a sharp line betw 

honest sceptics and antagonists to truth. Modern 
thought shows up the illuxive fraudulent structures 
of religious and social life too unpleasantly for many 
parties. The gems of truth in any sect are over 
shadowed hy the follies. The pretensions of Baptists, 
for instance, to offer an only entrance-ticket for 
Heaven grows ridiculous if carried beyond the 
beautiful ceremony of “washing from sins" before 
entering the drawing-room of Heaven, But if this 
divine advice is emphasis! by recommending a par- 
teilar patent soap, the symbolic beauty fades “oft 
In social and trade life, spiritualistic light reveals 
ghastly secrets, so that in many cases ili 


may | be, 
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be defined in * making a fortune without bei caught" 
Now, as, by fair honest investigation, e lae come 


out—the last attempts are made to hold it back by false 
conclusions. The “tableaux” may be impressively con. 
veyed by my friend's happy comparison, of the Jew 


spiritual development under oillamps, the Christian erą - 
as gas, and our present illumination as the electric light t 

p Yours, ete, 

0. REIMERS, 
P.S.—The new Society in Adelaide was nearly 

to pieces by the indifference of members, who peat 
felt disappointed by not having cheap ghost-shows for 
their coppers. But the good elements will pull it 
—against the rich inquirers who stick like flies on their 
treacle-paper and flap noisily the wings—but don't come 
off and out. 


Junar Higinbotham's lecture has raised quite a storm, 
The Rev. Chas Strong has been severely censured for per- 
mitting its delivery within the Scot's Church, the Rev. Mr. 
M Eachran especially having published a lengthy indict- 
ment, in which he refers both to Mr. Strong’s action on 
the Sunday question, and hisarticle on the Atonement 
which appeared in the Victorian Review, and that 
Mr. Strong should either modify his teaching so as to le 
within the standards of his church, or dissociate himself 
altogether. To this indictment Mr. Strong has replied 
claiming that he is quite within the standards, giving 
them only an interpretation more in accordance with the 
enlightenment of the present day, and in reference to an 
accusation that, in his recent attempts to obtain ‘the 
opening of the Library on the Sabbath, he consorted with 
Roman Catholics, Unitarians, and Secularists, he Says— 
“If Mr. M*Eachran's principle of.refusing to associate 
with men of other creeds, and of no creed is to be carried 
out, we would have no Hospital Sunday and other philan- 
thropic committees, of some of which I am a member, 
and which include Jews, Spiritualists, Unitarians, and 
Roman Catholics. I have received no taint from being 
associated with such men, but, perhaps, by agreeing to 
act with those from whom I differ widely, I have been 
able to make alittle contribution to publie charity and 
brotherly kindness.” The lecture itself has been variously 
criticised in the press. The Rev. Mr. Potter, of St. 
Mary's Hotham, complains of the d tism of many 
laymen, and. thinks * that if the laity were to shut out 
the clergy, and take the matter in their own hands, as 
the judge seems to wish, they would make our yoke 
heavier, and substitute whips for scorpions.” "The Rev. 
Canon Dickinson, of St. Luke's, Emerald Hill, thinks 
the simple creed formulated by His Honor insufficient, 
and says—* As to the clergy failing to lead the laity, I 
Will venture to atlirm that the clergy as a whole are not 
inferior to the laity in mental culture, though of coupe 
we should all be glad to know more than we do. Our 
great influence, however, as I am sure the lecturer would 
allow, isto be spiritual and moral rather than intellectual." 
Are tJ laity always willing to be influenced thus? We 
think this is making matters worse, tor, firstly, a rè- 
ligion to be worthy of the name, must satisfy the intel- 
lectual equally with the moral and spiritual, and, secondly, 
there is in the Rev. Canon's words something very like * 
reatlirmation of the old privatly dogma of superior 
sanctity, than which nothing can be more false, mis 
chievous, and positively dangerous to the welfare of 
society. That there are individual members of the clergy 
whose lives are conspicuous for moral earnestness 

2 culture we gladly admit, though this is no more 

han is true of individuals in every class of life, 

wherever such a$ these are, whether they to 
“cloth” or not, they are priests of hi i 
and noble sense of the word; but if 
cherishes the delusion that. the e 


rgy such as will speedily 
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THE SPIRITUAL ROSTRUM. 


« Miller's Psychometric Circular for May is overflow- 
ing with interesting matter connected with Psychometry 
and Spiritualism. A four-page supplement is given with 
it, another promised for June. We extract from 
it a Review of the ings of a well-known Inspirational 
speaker, rere a refutation of some sayings which are 
commonly received as truisms on authority. This is the 
case with many of the accepted truths (1) of religious 
systems—the authority with which they are clothed 
hides their internal unsoundness, and few have the cour- 
age to rend this clothing wide enough to make the in- 
terior hollowness visible, 

Review of The Teachings and Public Labors of Mrs. 

, Nellie J. T. Brigham, the Gifted Inspirational Speaker of 
the First Spiritualist Society of New York City. 


Ruskin in his “ Modern Painters” says: That he who 
is continually seeking to model his madonnas after the 
pattern of the old masters, instead of finding a radiant 
beauty and divine expression in the face of those living 
madonnas whom he meets in his daily intercourse with 

* the world, is unworthy of the name of artist. This is 
true. 

There is a tendency among the great majority of man- 
kind to look almost exclusively to past ages for their in- 
spiration. The poet travels in imagination to the Judean 
hills; the painter copies from the old masters; the 
preacher fortifies some pet theory by marshalling in 
orderly array the words and sayings of men and women, 
prophets and seers, who, in the age in which they lived, 
were considered infallible oracles, but many of whose 
thoughts as measured from our standpoint of enlighten- 
ment, seem crude and immature. This élass of minds 
forget that the light of evolution—of progressive unfold- 
ment—holds good in the realm of thought, as in all de- 
partments of human activity ; and that from the superior 
vantage ground which we occupy to-day, our vision and 


grasp of a subject is infinitely more comprehensive than 


ever before in the world’s history. This tendency to re- 
vert to the past for knowledge and experience is good in 
its way, but can only be properly and wholesomely 
utilized by comparing such experience with the know- 
ledge we possess to-day; weighing both in the scale of 
reason, and deciding on any matter by the quantum of 
truth found therein. 

Ruskin points out this tendency to look back at the 
past and not to the present as often scon among artists, 
and believes that there is no foundation for such a state 
of mind. Let us ponder his words—*' The complaint so 
often made by young artists that they have not within 
their reach material or subjects enough for their farfey, 
is utterly groundless, and the sign only of their own 
blindness and inefliciency ; for there is that to be seen in 
every street and lane of the city—that to be felt and 
found in every human heart and countenance that to 
be loved in every roadside weed and moss-grown wall, 
which, in the hands of faithful men, may convey emo- 
tions of glory and sublimity continually and exalted.” 
He advises artists when they could paint a sunrise or a 
Sunset, or a madonna, not to seck their inspiration in the 
old workers, but to paint their picture fresh from the face 
Of nature, because then we stand face to face with the 
living truth which our higher and deeper knowledge and 
observation has revealed to tus. So we would say, when one 
thirsts for knowledge of the various problems of life, and 
would interpret aright the beauty which surrounds us, 
which the Creator has scattered with such lavish hand, 
he must seek light from the age in which he lives ; for the 
advanced thought of this day can only solve problems 
that press on us to our satisfaction ; and the test of 
all problems—the question as to the value of life, as to 
whether “life is worth living,” has never been so satisfac- 
torily solved in all the ages of the past as it is to-day. 
And what has solved this problem! What but the 
Phenomena of modern spiritualism, and what gives so 
much comfort as the philosophy evolved therefrom ! 

who to-day question only the records for an an- 
wer to the question, If a man die shall he live again? 


e 
| 


seldom receive a satisfactory one. The heart still feels 
unrest ; but in the clear and radiant light of our philoso- 
phy we are comforted and sustained in life's “ pilgrim- 
age,” as never before. r 
The church.to-day is in a similar frame of mind to that 
of the young artist who perpetually copies from the old ` 
masters; instead of painting the which present 
themselves for his consideration today. Thé church 
bemoans what it considers a fact, that this is an age of 
degeneracy. Inspiration, that quickening power that 
flashes with such supernal beauty on the human mind, is 
spoken of by the church as existing in past ages—in, 
Bible ages. They dilate with marvellous eloquence on 
the inspiration of * Holy Writ ;’ they picture in most 
glowing language the wisdom of those ages. Christ is a 
child in the temple sitting among. the doctors, both ask- 
ing and answering their questions—giving such answers 
as amazed the doctors. They never grow weary of ex- 
patiating on these subjects, and l is it that they 
should not; but looking so exclusively to e q^ they 
fail to render justice.to the inspired ones of y. The 
Bible says that women must keep silencé in the church. 
These words are accepted -to-day by the orthodox, as an 
embodiment of God's truth. We Know it to be but the 
crude utterance of man, voicing the ignorance and prejudice 
of his age. This is another illustration serving to show 
how the p of the world is retarded by those minds 
who look so exclusively to the past for their guidance. 
The foregoing may be considered as prefatory to the 
object we had in view when we began our letter, which 
was to speak in particular of the gifted one who ministers 
to the spiritual wants of the First Society of Spiritua- 
lists of our city; We purpose calling attention to a few 
of the questions propounded by us and so grandly 
answered by this inspired teacher, If our letter bear 
traces of enthusiasm your readers will, we trust, pardon 
us, it is the enthusiasm of one who has found in spiritual- 
ism a peace which passeth all understanding, and a 
ministrant of the living waters of that truth whom. all 
must love and reverence. Were we called upon to ex- 
press in one word the thought concerning the teacher, we 
should use the word * harmony" as expressive of our in- 
most being.. Even though a discordant mote be struck 
by some propounder in his question, which to minds not 
so poised as hers, would jar and produce discord and 
dissonance, touched by the magic of her being, forthwith 
flows forth harmony—howsocver crude the ore. in the 
shape of question, once having passed through the 
alembic of her nature it comes forth pure and radiant 
with a spiritual light. With the gift that she holds— 
great as it is—there is visible the greatest humility. The 
Persians have a saying that whatever jewels one wears on 
the brow, “only humility can give them their lustre. To 
that talisman paradise opens its gates and to it opens the 
heart of a man,” ad certainly none but will admit she 
wears her gift—fhe jewel of inspiration—with great 
modesty andaWeetness. 
^ The aming torch soon blazes out, 
The diamond's ray a ides; 
The fame its glory hurls about, 
The Gem ita lustre hides 
But to the immediate purpose of our letter—the ques- 
tions propounded and the answers given through our in- 
spired teacher. v 
In one of our questions we referred to the words of Sir 
John Labbock in his “ Fifty Years of Science,” wherein 
he leads us to suppose that the’ stripes of the tiger have 
been caused by its dwelling among the jungle grasses, and 
that the leopard's spots are due to “sunshine glancing 
through the leaves.” We asked whether we should accept 
this as truth or fiction. Mrs. Brigham replied in effect 
that such an idea went far wide of the truth, The tiger- 
lily was most wonderfully and gorgeously spotted. In 
fact, à 


“Not a flower " 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or strain 


Of His unrivalled pencil." ` 

When we shall find out the law by which the tiger- 
lily and kindred flowers w. ich grow not out in the forest, 
but under the unobstru omeof thesky,then thatsecret 
of the leopard's spots and the tiger's stripes, would be re- 
vealed to man ; but that the inference of science that the 
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in the manner referred to, was 


was 
less. will be seen from this answer that we 
must place the view of the question as given by Sir John 


Lubbock under the of what has been called the 
“xeientific imagination” which Dr. Wainwright has so 
ridiculed in his “ Scientific Sophisms." 

Question.—Shakespeare says : 

“The smallest worm on which we tread 
In corporeal suffrance feola as much 
Aa when a giant dics," 

Ts this truth or fiction ? 

Ans.—Wo regard Shakespeare as one of the greatest 
of earth's inspired ones; but it is impossible for us to 
accopt in their totality the teachings of any man or 
woman. Human thought cannot be accurate in all ques- 
tions. We may regard the expression us a token of 
the sympathy which some words have for the smallest, 
and to our eyes the most insignificant of created life. The 
facts of nature all goto prove the contrary. Take by 
way of illustration, a fly. You deprive it of its wings, of a 
limb, and yet place a grain of sugar before that maimed 
Lit will indulge in the sweet substance, But 
humanity if maimed and mutilated, suffers so intensely, 
that not the most gorgeous banquet spread before the 
suffering one would lure them to partake of a morsel of 
food, This shows that the suffering ix more or less in- 
tense according to the ascending scalo of being, and 
therefore that it is incorrect to say that the worm suffers 
as much as the giant. How simple the illustration, yet 
how grand the truth! 

Q.—" Has the universe been maile like a work of 
mechanical art for the sake of some end to be attained 
or like a work of fine art for the sake of its own interest 
and beauty !. In this connection we went on to say that 
Mr. John Joseph Murphy, author of a very interesting 
work, “The Scientific Basis of Faith,” inclines to the 
latter view, yet finds a stumbling block to his full ac- 
ceptanee of this theory by arguing in this wise: * We 
it true that the universe ts a work of Divine art, framed, 
like works of human art not for any pürpose. beyond it- 
self, but solely for its own sake, we surely should not 
find the strange and perplexing fact that man, who is the 


highest work of creation, to which all nature leads up, | 


is also the most imperfect being in the universe. 
of the greater works of Nat appear almost chaotic ; 
there is no order or regularity in the magnificent con- 
fusions of volcanic eruptions or of iceberg drifts; but 
there is reguli and a high degree of beauty in the 
hexagonal crystals of snow, in the structore of a seed 
vessel of a moss, and in the sculpture of a microscopic shell 
All nature leads up to man ; man stands at 
its summit yet, though the h n ds the most im- 
perfect being in the universe, We see a higher kind of 
perfection in flowers and insects than in any of Nature's 
mightier works, and we might not unreasonably have ex- 
ve to tind higher perfection still in the mind of may 
Jut alas! was the author's wail, we do not, On thi 
asked Mrs, Brigham how she viewed the ayfhor's posi- 
tion, and whether the grounds of his reasoningAvere sound. 
At this date of writing we can recall but faintly the 
grave thoughts which our inspired teacher yave utterance 
— — elucidation of this question; but in effect she re- 
plied: 

The universe is to be regarded as a work of mechan- 
ical art, and also as a work of fine art. The inability of 
the author to reason clearly on this question must be 
attributed to the fact that he had entirely overlooked 
this truth, viz., that the finishing touch to man had, not 
yet been put by the Divine artist; that it would take 
an eternity of time fora perfect man to be evolved; 
that here we are but as children in the Kindergarten, 
The mind of man was just learning its first lesson. The 
full measure of his power and perfection could onl be 
reached in the countless ages yet to come ; 2 4 the 
flower, or the animal has been made perfect for its little 
day. To us, limited as is our Sight, tlie greater works of 
Nature stem chaotic, because the eye is unable to take 
in at a glance the stupendous works of Nature in the 
same wey that it can take in the conformation of a erys- 
tal of snow, or the structures of the seed-veasel of a mas, 


or the sculpture of a microscopie shell in which we find 


Many 


| such perfect beauty. Were we, for instance, to 
t ot a peb- 


ren insect as to what it 
ble, it would doubtless reply, chaotic every- 
where! From this you can see that it takes the full 


sweep of the Divine eye to see the beauty of creation 
We can only see beauty and order where the eye can en. 


com the object. 

The great worth of inspiration is, that subjects over 
which scholars and deep t. inkers spend months, perla; 
years of research and study in. the search after the truth, 
(and then perhaps miss the mark), our inspired teachers 
solve in an instant of tima. 

Q.—It is said that as science progresses, poetry re- 
cedes ; that science clears away the mysticism on which 
poetry relies for its effects-and thus kills the 
whence the poetic growth Will the of 
science trample out poetry, modify its utterance, or open 
up new fields for its expression f 

Ans —It js true that there are no singers at t 
appearing in the world which give promise of great 
genius. Our own Longfellow has but recently passed to 
the immortal shore, and England's greatest poet Ten. 
nyson, is also drifting to those bright shores, and then 
indeed, the world would be without a great living fepre- 
sentative in this field, The age was purely a scientific 
one; men were delving among the rocks, descending into 
the depths of the sea, sweeping the sky with their teles- 
cope; with the microscope, revealing the unseon life 
which dwells in every drop of water, and every leaf of 
the tree. In a word, searching everywhere for facta. 
From this eause the muse had in & measure ceased to en- 

a the mind of man; but when science shall have 

gathered all the facts together, when these facts shall 
have become the common possession of the poet and 
people, when the truths of science shall be as household 
words, that poet would have spread before him field 
on field of knowledge in which to labor, and with the 
finer spiritual intuition possessed by the poet, the world 
would yet see the grandest era of the poetic art, 

Q. Has tho gift of ornament in natural things been 
lavished merely for the admiration of mankind ? 

Ans.—No, this can not bo so. Think of the beaut 
with which for countless ages the world was adorned. 
Think of the ornamental tress and shrubs which adorned 
the world on which the sun-god shed his light. Think 
of the beauty of the animal world ; think of the beauty 
of the coral, of the flowers, of the beautiful anemones 
which eling so tenaciously to the tocks hidden ty 
the ocean. Think of the wonderful life which that ocean 
possessed, These things all were when as yet there was 
no eye to perceive them, None at least but the eye of 
the Infinite. The view taken of the matter by our gifted 
teacher, may perhaps be summed up in the conception 
of the Duke of Argyle in his Reign of Law, namely, that 
the primary end of the Creator in the great workshop óf 
Nature was to body forth the love of ornament and to 
satisfy the senso of beauty existing from all eternity 
within His Infinito bosom, 

The primary end being to body forth the love of orne- 
ment and to satisfy the sense of beauty existing within 
the Losom of the Infinite, we may perhaps be justified in 
assuming that secondarily the beauty and ornament in 
nature was for mau's exaltation and inspiration. We 
often feel an exaltation and reverence indescribal 
when amidst some beautiful scene in nature, Are we 
not justified in thinking, that at such times it is 
spirit of God impressing itself on our spirit, and not as 
some think, our rapture over a pleasing scene—oui in- 
dividual self-hood, apart from Deific influx, momentarily 
exalted, If we take the view of Pope, that 

“All nre but parts of one stupendous whole 
1 Whose body Nature is, and God the Soul,“ " 
then it would appear that the spiritual exaltation felt in 
viewing some lovely scene in Nature, is indeed similar to 
the sensation experienced in gazing on à human fact 
illumined by intelligence and moral worth, whose Jte 
and, 


and facial expression are the index to the soul 
and by which we fathom the moral, ini 4 
spiritual status of such individuals, and it may rightly 
be said that there is an outflow ofa moral and spiri 
element, which mingling with our own nature soothes: 
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admiration and hasa stimulating and beneficent action on 
our innerself. So likewise with Nature. When we gaze 
ona beautiful landscape, we but look, so to speak, on 


the face of God, from whose illumined presence there | from 


ness, beauty and worth, which our receptive spirit drinks 
in and thus becomes spiritually lifted to that plane of 
exaltation where it may be said we “think the thought 
of God.” 

The contact with Nature in her grandest and hum- 
blest forms is unquestionably ennobling to the soul. It 
exerts u similar influence that the presence and com- 
panionship of noble and refined womanhood exercises 
over the sterner sex. It softens and refines. 

. ‘Therefore, we repeat, that in the second place. the 
beauty and ornament in Nature was for the exaltation 
and uplifting of man. 

* position among the arts do you assign to 
music , 

Ans.—The first position ; taking into account the 
great uses which music subserves; promoting harmony, 
— grief, kindling the innermost possibilities of 

_ our spiri! nature, 

What prompted this question was that in the course 
of our readings we found that Kant assigned to music the 
lowest position among the arts—“it merely affects the 
sensations" We were somewhat startled by Kant“ 
position, hence our question, and the answer was—the 
Jirst position, A divine truth! 

lt may not be inappropriate in this connection to 
point out Kants error. Kant's outlook was from the 
standpoint of the intellect ; but even from that van 
ground he would appear to be far wide of the mari 

use although music affects the sensations it does not 
“ merely” affect them. — The intellectis also a factor and 
must thoroughly grasp the art in all its bearings to fully 
appreciate its beauty. It has been pointed out that 
among “ the so-called savage races, and even those which 
are simply uncultivated, we find. that music is first at- 
tained to with the fuller development of the intellectual 
faculties, and is not to be found where the ponderance 

the physical detracts from the activity of the' mind." 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's views on the question may be 

of interest. He puts the question: ““ Has music any 
effect beyond the immediate pleasure it produces f And 
again he asks :—“ What are the indirect benefits which 
accrue from music in addition to the direct pleasure it 
gives ^. The first question he answers in the allirmative, 
and then he goes on to show that although music seems 
to exist for its own sake, this is only in seeming. In its 
bearing upon human happiness, Mr. Spencer believes that 
the “ emotional language” whigh musical culture develops 
and refines, is only second in importance to the langu 
of the intellect, “For these modifications of voice 
duced by feelings are the means of exciting like 
in others o s and so enable the hearer fiot. only 
to understand the state of mind they accoitpfny, but to 
partake of that state. In short, they are the chief media 
of sympathy. And if we consider how much both 
our general welfare and our immediate pleasures depend 
upon sympathy, we shall recognize the importance of 
whatever makes this sympathy greater. If we bear in 
mind that by their fellow-feeling, men are led to behave 
justly, kindly and considerately to each other— that the 
difference between the cruelty of the barbarous and the 
humanity of the civilized; results from the increase of 
fellow-feeling ; if we bear in mind that this faculty, 
which makes us sharers in the joys and sorrows of others, 
is the basis of all the higher affections—that in friendship, 
Jove and all domestic pleasures it is an essential element ; 
if we bear in mind how much our direct gratifications are 
intensitied by sympathy . . ~ we shall see that 
tlie agencies which communicate it can scarcely be over- 
Fated in value.” From these, and many other considera- 
tions, Mr. Spencer ranks music as the highest of the 
arts,—“ as the one, which more than any other, ministers 
to human welfare.” 

The foregoing are but a few of the questions 
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and spiritual food is dispensed” and 
came to us, “ Few indeed |" Yet the world j 


blindness ignores the inspired ones in ita midst | 


“What mortals while they live but half receive 
Posterity shall give." 
E. L. A. 


New York, April, 1883. 


MR. JUSTICE HIGINBOTHAM ON MODERN 
SCIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


Ma. Jesrice. HioisBoTiAw has been and honorably 
known in Victoria, and has of late fresh lustre 
to his laurels by the noble stand which he has made on 
behalf of the endeavour to obtain for the sober and 
thoughtful citizens of Melbourne the boon of a few hours 
of rational recreation and elevating influences at the 
Public Library, Art G , and Museum, on that 
Sabbath which was said to "made for man," The 
free and bold utterances to which His Honor gave express- 
ion in so clear and even eloquent a manner in the course 
of his recent lecture on the above suljjoct, Mis before. 
the Literary Society connected with the Seot's Presbyterian. 
Church, were, — to liberality of mind, thoroüghly 
in keeping with the character of this récent action of his, 
Referring at length to the relative positions of the laity - 
and clergy in religious matters, and the growing division 
between the latter and the more educated and thinking of 
the former in the churches ; His Honorsuoted the words 
of a wr to the effeet that the adult laymen 
. — 4 
teaching of Christ's ministers i» something that may 
possibly be of use to women and children, but had 
whatever to do with them.” It was certainly true, the 
lecturer thought, that the intellects of the great majority 
of educated and thinking laymen at this day lay wholly 
outside the influence of the intellectual teachiug of the 
Christian clergy. In all countries professedly Christian 
the laity evinced by their conduct in reference to great 
public questions, such as education, and the relations of 
the state to the churches, a growing and profound distrust 
of all church systems of religious and moral belief, Every- 
where the :y displayed more and more unwillinghess 
even to allude in their addresses to the laity, to the intellec- 
tunl bases of religious truth and moral obligation, and 
therefore everywhere dogmatic truth was either not 
presented at all to the intellects of elucated laymen, or 
presented in such a manner as that a large majority cannot 
understand it and will not accept it. Hence the clergy 
abandoning the attempt to educate the laymen's intellect, 
appeal to human sentiment, and employ art, in various 
forms to evoke sentiment and to,attract and influence the 
feelings by pleasing the senses, But the lecturer ventured 
to aflina, neither the best or noblest sentiment, nor art 
the most pure and refined, could be a substitute for the 
verities, if any, of religion. What, then, was the cause of 
this waning influence as a teaching power of all the 
Christian churches -was an inquiry of the highest in- 
terest, He did not think it could be traced to any 
deterioration in the general body of the clorgy, for at no 
revious time had more eare been bestowod by all the 
tant churches upon the preparation of canjlidates 
for their duties, and at no period since the Reformation 
had the clergy displayed so much zeal and devotion in the 
discharge of those duties. Neither did be think it was 
because laymen were indifferent to religioas truth, for the 
ing interest which they as a general body take in the 
questions of religion and morals was one of the most 
marked features of the present intellectual life of the 
world. What, then, was the cause? He believed that the 
best answer would be found in the additions that had been 
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made by modern science to human knowledge, and the 
revolution which those additions had made in the mind, 
and its judgments with reference to subjects of religious 
speculative thought. IIe referred principally to the two 
great sciences "y Astronomy and Geology, which had ex- 
panded the human intellect more than all influences put 
together. But these sciences had revealed clear proofs of 


ascertained and unchangeable law, of design and purpose, 
of slow and steady progress, and also, thought, in 


animated nature of benevolent if stern discipline. : The 
student who had realised the stupendous discoveries of 
modern science in regard to ra as revealed by astron- 
omy, and who had observed the order, the unvarying 
action, the steadfast purpose, and constant exercise of 
developing power in the history of plant and animal life, 
as revealed hy Geology, could no longer regard either man 
as the centre of all things, or God as the anthropomorphic 
Being possessed of the attributes of capricious favor, 
vengeful punishment, and sudden passionate change. : 

T was, however, the lecturer claimed, no conflict 

or opposition between modern science with its great 
results and the enlarged conceptions which it has evolved 
in the human mind, and religion, using this last word “in 
the sense that points to the existence of the Supreme 
Mind, and the relations existing between that Mind, and 
the derived mind of man" The human intellect 
would still ask — Whenee came matter? and whence came 
motion, or the force or forces which originated or which 
is or are ever originating motion? And seeing that mere 
force may produce a chaos but never a cosinos, whence came 
the ordered, regulated, directed force, which, never 
changing, never failing, had produced, and still sustained 
the motions of the planets, and all the complex 
phenomena of life? Such was the form which the 
riddle now assumed, and science could not rationally 
refuse either to accept the only hypothesis that had ever 
been proposed, which pretends to explain all the pheno- 
mena, or to suggest. another equally comprehensive, and 
equally consistent with ascertained facts. “He meant the 
hypothesis which supposed that matter was. originally 
created, and. that every movement of every particle of 
matter had been in all time, 
dircetod by a supreme mind or will, ever and in every 
part of every natural phenomenon exerting a force 
analagous to that by which the dorived mind in animals 
and man ereates and directs motion in matter. Every 
so-called “law of nature" was merely the continuous 
action of this supreme mind, aud evolution—of which 
progressive improvement was the unvarying mark, and 
ideal perfection the ultimate end, —was the v ible opèra- 
tion of the supreme invisible mind. If ever this hypothesis 
should become a theory, or even a * working hypothesis" 
of science, in the same way that the purely hypothetical 
existence of ether is now miel assured for tho 
purpose of explaining gravity and light, and the nomenela- 
ture of science bo varied and adjusted to the theory, it 
could. hardly be doubted that the separation (no opposi- 
tion) existing between religion sd science w6uld dis- 
appear, and that the two combined would excercise a 
powerful and beneficial influence over all educated minds, 
and through them would transform the world. (Ap- 
plause). 
But, the lecturer further claimed, not only was there 
no opposition between modern science. and rel 
there was none between sci 
religion which was eommunicated to the world by the 
founder of Christianity. (Loud applause) — For that 
“God is a 5 vit" was the single central — of that 
system, whilst it was also the highest generalisation 
towards which the latest and wlest discoveries of 
science seem to be conductir T ox nce mind. And 
everything except. this — dogma and the rules of 
life dépendent on it had been left at large, and. free to 
adjust itself to the different characters and habits and 
varying conditions of each nationality and age, but after 
ages had, in\the'form of creeds, articles, confessions; and 
standards of faith, made unauthorised additions to the 
simple primitive doctrines, some of which ‘articles wore 
odious to the natural conscience and understanding of 
man. (Loud applause), It was these articles, or some 
of them, that had been undermined by recent science, 


and here we approached the point at which we would 
find the answer to the esi = What is the cause of 
the failing influence as a teaching qoe of the clergy of 
all the christian churches over the minds of educated 
thinking laymen? Science in its recent conclusions 
was opposed, not to religion, but to the ‘creeds of the 
chure! all of which u an unfounded claim to in- 
fallible authority. Thinking laymen could not reconcile 
the broad conceptions of Nature and God which 
irresistibly conveys to their minds with the doctrines of 
the creeds, yielding to the latter, however, an indolent 
assent, but in actual practice totally disregarding them, 
The clergy, on the other hand, occupied a different 

tion, elected for his office whilst young, trained to 
believe, teach, and defend tenets of a particular church, 
and to carry on a ceaseless war against opposing teneta, 
the fulfilment of these narrow functions being enforced 
by sanctions highly penal in their personal, social, and 
professional consequences, how could a mind so trained, 
and harshly compelled to submit to such discipline ex- 
ercise the commanding power of a real teacher over the 
intellect of the. educated. thinking layman at this day? 
Thero was no intellectual sympathy between them in w 
gard ton large number of the topics which the clergyman 
is constrained to select for his pulpit utterances, Tha 
lecturer concluded, therefore, that the creeds of the 
Christian churches had been the most insidious and 
dangerous enemies of the religion of Christ (applause), 
and had imposed a burden on the intellect and conscience 
of the Christian world which was becoming intolerable, 
The remedy would be the abolition of the compulsory 
subscription by the clergy to all creeds, articles, and 
standards, The intellectual division between the ch 

and laity would then soon be removed, science and the 
churehes would no longer be alienated, and unworthy 
omulation between various churches with rival creeds 
would cease. But the laity had their responsibilities, and 
were indeed the only instruments by which this reform 
could be effected. The views of the clergy were the 
direct and necessary result of the church systems which 
they, the laity, had helped to form, and had jealously 
guarded against all change, and they criticised the clergy 
for their alleged narrow views and irrational teaching, 
with cruel injustice. The state of the world was su 
that these burning questions could not much longer bo 
treated. by the laity with careless levity, or self-isolating 
reserve, or with the boastful incapacity of honest: 
agnosticism. The springs of action were being disturbed 
in every department of human activity ; the human mind 
today was perplexed and irresolute, and the elements of 
evil and danger to haman society were confederating on 
& vast scale, and with deadly pu It was true that 
the Power which had been man's help in the ages that 
were past must be a rational ground of hope in years to 
come, But we must not forget. that dangers which had 
boon created by human ignorance and causeless disson- 
sions, would certainly be averted only by the instrumen- 
tality of wise and united human efforts. For his part, 
he deemed it the highest wisdom for all thinkers every: 
where, in this day of rising floods and beating wind to 
withdraw resolutely and with all speed from the lower 
stand points of thought that were now no longer tenable, 
and meet on the high central platform of thought, the . 
rock of all —God,—revealed to the intellect in every 
movement of matter, and all the phenomena of this vast 
universe, and revealed anew to the intellect, and also 
to the responsive human heart as the Father, Frien 
Guide, and Support of our race and every member of it, 
in the simple but. profound philosophy, and also in iho 


sublimest life of Jesus of Nazareth.. (Loud and continued 
applause), 
y the bold position taken in these emphatic utterances 


upon some of the most momentous questions of the days 
and the narrowing down of the subject to one great issue 
Mr, Justice Higinbotham has earned the warmest thanks 
of all friends of religious progress, It is trae that the 
propositions set forth are not new, and that certain 
the thoughts which he has in such ‘clear and appropriate 
“ whispered” (to use his own asa 

to his fellow-laymen, iere coi dos boon "seething 
the minds of thousands, amongst both clergy and laity, 
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have ere now been thundered forth by the more out- 


spok en of humanity, and have often formed the theme of 


these pages. But the noteworthy fact as a sign of the 
times is, that these utterances should have been delivered 
inan orthodox place of worship; in an actual sanctum 
sanctorum, and have been respectfully listened to by an 
audience, including a large proportion of an orthodox 
Presbyterian congregation. "This happy result, is doubt- 
less, owing in a large measure to the broad and liberal 
teaching of the esteemed Charles Strong, and we heartily 
rejoice to think that such facts indicate an awakening on 
the part of the clergy and laity to the true state of things 
in the world around them. lecturer set forth what 
is probably the most advanced position, which an advocate 
of a supernatural. religion can possibly take, while still 
— ahold upon the supernatural element, and we 
think illustrated the truth of Mallock's assertion (“Ts 
Life worth Living") when he says that, judging from 
the views of its most advanced thinkers, Protestant 
Christianity is fast developing into a natural Theism, 
Bat, thoroughly believing with His Honor, as we do, that 
the best way to treat difficulties is to honestly and frankly 
discuss them, we venture to suggest that a little uneasi- 
ness may be occasioned to some by the thought that, if 
orthodox religion has been compelled by the pressure of 
modern science to withdraw from all the lower stand 
points of thought that are now seen in the light shed 
upon them to be untenable, and take refuge on the rock 
of all ages—Gop, the Sprrit,—whether purely physical 
science (if reconciliation between her and religion is to be 
effected at all hazards), may not yet compel the surrender 
of even: this last remnant of the supernatural For it 
must be borne in mind that’ the Power controlling the 
universe which Science designates “the Unknowable,” 
is after all but a cold abstraction, a necessity of thought, 
and very far, indeed, removed from that “ Father, 
Friend and Guide" of whom His Honor so eloquently 
speaks, and although Science and Religion may both 
arrive at the conclusion that there is a Power behind the 
phenomena of Nature, yet it were scarcely justifiable to 
regard them as reconciled so long as the conception of 
this Power entertained by the one is that ofa tender 
Parent, and by the other that of “an Unknowable,” or, 
perchance, merely * a working hypothesis.” We are 
not sanguine of a reconciliation between purely physical 
science and religion in the spiritual sense of that word; 
they may run in parellel lines, but never touch, for the 
methods of physical science pertain to the physical senses, 
whilst we believe’ that things spiritual are to be ap- 
prehended only by the spirityal perceptions. Further, 
we may point out (for it is not wise to evade any of the 
difficulties. that arise in the consideration of these } 
portant matters), that it is scarcely consistent 
pudiate the attributes of “capricious favor,” “engeful 
punishment,” and “ sudden passionate 
ascribed to the Supreme Mind as being anthropomorphie, 
and therefore impossible to the mind expanded by the 
influences of. modern science, while at the same moment 
the equally human, and therefore anthropomorphic, 
attributes of benevolence, friendship, and fatherly tender- 
ness are so ascribed. 

From the stand point of the Spiritualist, however, the 
most noticeable feature about the lecture of Mr. Justice 
Higinbotham is the utter absence of any reference to 
that other great point in dispute between the churches 
m etian day science,—man’s personal immortality. 

0 


loubt his honor allowed this to be taken for granted, 


but, we think, he is mistaken if he expects science to do 
thelike. Evidence she will have, which he will find it hard 
torender. And yet this isthe cardinal doctrine of religion, 
Without which, all the complicated ecclesiastical machi- 
nery for the saving of men's souls is superfluous. The 
sooner the advanced thinkers of the churches realise this 
fact—the need of evidence—the better will it be for 
what real saving power over the bodies and souls of men 
they possess. How the churches expect, without the aid 
of this, to combat successfully the materialism of physical 
Science, we fail to comprehend. When will men of the 
stamp of George Higinbothan and Charles Strong, whose 

weight and authority as teachers are certain to 
Secure’a respectful hearing, take courage to “whisper,” 


scientific basis. As science had ceased to fight against it, 
could she fight for it? Mr. Haweis then a 


as Ja: to their'fellowlaymen, and within the sacred 
precincts of their of worship, some of the facta 
and teac! of Modern Spiritualism, which are seeth- 
ing.quietly in the minds of tens of thousand today, and 
thereby effect a real reconcilation between Religi 
Science, not that physical science, noble it may 
be, on the lines of which things spiritual are truly said to 
be “unknowable,” but a grand Spiritual; Science 
Philosophy, which shall set the life and acts of the G 
Teacher in a new light, and put an end to fixed 
and sects and rival churches, because spiritual gifts will 
be found to he the heritage and birthright of all 
humanity! ‘The radical defect of the churches has been 
that, instead of developing those spiritual and 
potencies bequeathed to their care and cultivation by the 
founders of Primitive Christianty, by which we are 
enabled to apprehend the spiritual verities u i 
Natüre, and become more directly related to the great 
Spiritual Centre of the Universe, they have been content 
on the one hand to suffer the chain of unalterable 

to be rivetted around them, and on the other to t the 
fostering of a materialism of every day life, covered over 
with a thin vencer of faith and mock piety-on the Sun- 


day. 


THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A, AND 
SPIRITUALISM. 


Ir is not, happily, the occu, 
the strictures of Mr. Justice Higinbotham will-apply, 
when he says that the clergy display an increasing un- 
willingness to appeal, in their addresses, to the intellect 
of the laity. This is evident from the series of topics 
treated of by the Rev. Mr. Haweis, Incumbent of St. 


James's, Marylebone, London, in a sermon recently" 


preached to his congregation, on the subject of the 
Immortality of the Soul.” Referring to the attitude 
of science towards the subject, he said that, early in the 
ventury, and from time to time, science had said “That 
belief is all a dream.” 
than it used to be. Only a few years ago it was speaking 
very very confidently, and saying, “There is nothing but 
matter and force in the body ; you are subtilely organised; 
you aré clever machines, the produet of matter and 
force." But, said we, “Can you get the phenomena of 
mind out of matter and force?" Then the scientific 
peoplé went back to their laboratories, and tried to get 
the phenomena of mind, thought, consciousness, feeling, 
out of matter and force subtilely organised, but found 
they could not get it. Then Professor Tyndall spoke 
some remarkable words at one of the scientific gatheri 

admitting that if we wanted to get consciousness, mind, 
what we called soul, and intelligence out of matter and 
force, it would be necessary to radically change our con- 
ception of matter and force, and then you might get a 
promise and potency of life out of it. Well, of course, 
if you put into matter what you want to get out of it, 
you may get it ont. It was the old hat trick. You may 
put all sorts of things into it, and take them out again, 
So, if you radically changed your conceptions of matter, 
if you assumed that matter was quite different, or put 
into it something quite different from what was supposed 
to be there before, you could yet the promise and potency- 
of life out of it. en Professor Huxley gave a little 
warning note, It was not his business to build up mind 
or spirit, or to deal with theologians who had dealt so 
roughly with him, but he declined to assert fora moment 
with some materialists that there was nothing in the 
universe but matter and force. Then Professor Buchner, 
the great German materialist, confessed that before you 
could get consciousness and mind out of matter and force 
you wanted an z,—that mind is matter and force plus 
an unknown . Professor Bain, again, said that the con- 
ception that mind might exist apart from the brain anl 
nervous system was notan irrational one. With all thu s» 
great scientific utterances, the tarn of the tide came, and 
science ceased to fight actively against the idea of the 
spiritual existence of mind and consciousness. What we 
wanted was to place the possibility of our survival on a 


t at 


But science was more careful now ` 


* 


t of every pulpit to whom - 


í 
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matter, brain nervous í sible 1 
connection between mind and thought and invisible, 
unseen, matter. Dealing with the last proposition, 
concluded that our molecular vibrations of thought are 
stored partly in the physical memory of the physical and 
seen brain, whilst part of the energy which goes to move 

molecules of the brain aud make it a vehicle of 
thought, into the inner body, the inner spiritual 
brain, using as an illustration, the conclusions of Profes- 
sors Tait and Stewart set forth in their work, the 
“ Unseon Universe," that the sun's light and heat were 
only operative upon a very small part of the material 
universe, whilst they were carried into immensities of 
space, where they could not cease to be, but. must change 
into something, and be stored up somewhere. So our 
spiritual nature was constantly being built up by the 
energies that pass first into. the seen brain, and then pass 

. into the unseen universe within every man, woman, and 

child, becoming after the dissolution of the physical body, 
the vehicle of the individual mind. The soul's life was 
carried on Ly evolution, and continuity, and the principle 
of the conservation of force. Personality was the ultimate 
production of conscious spirit; it was the highest stage 
of this plane of being which had been achieved by evolu- 
tion. 
existence, to find it at last organised and at home in the 
unseen universe, K 

The one step. further to be made to-day wasin the 
direction of actual demonstration of this alliance of mind 
with unseen matter, Modern Spiritualism o to give 
this demonstration if it could. Had we any evidence 
mind actually has been allied with forms of unseen mat- 
ter? There lay the whole theological impe 
Modern Spiritualisin. i 
stance of mind, of intelligence, actually present un 
connected with and nervous system, then it 
would supply the link between. fact and faith, and give 
us a sure standing ground in the unseen universe. 


ESOTERIC  BUDDHISM.* 


Brronk entering into a review of the above remarkable 
book, it is necessary to give our readers an outline of the 
circumstances that Jed up to its publication, which are 
traceable, at least as far back as the formation of the 
Theosophical Society in 1875, 
that event, Madum I P. 
deceased Russian General, a lady of great erudition, 
and large oriental experience, visited America, and whilst 
there, made the acquaintance of Col. Henry Oleott, 
who had been for many years interested in $ piritualisin, 
and was at the time referred to representing two of the 
New York journals in an investization of the materialis- 
ing manifestations at tlie * Eddy Brothers" farm, a 
Vermont. The Col, subsequently ‘wrote a book, entitled 
^ * pex the other W orld,” describing and illustrat. 
ing henomena witnessed by himse! 
Eddy Homestead, some of the emper cepe Ls 
occurred in the presence 
indy, in addition to a ve 
philosophy, appears to 
which enabled her alin 
of the most wonderful 
Spiritual Mediumship, 
non-essentiality of disembodied spirits for th 
_ of such phenomena, produced in the minds of Col. Oleott, 


pi Broteric Bukdhim : by A. ee Prosdenr olus e 


1 7 
Eclectic hecscphical — 84 Author of the * Occalt World", 


We followed it on to a more appropriate sphere of lished in March, 1882, under the heading of “ 


About one. year prior to 
Blavatsky, the daughter of a 


itself, and rapidly to its ranks, not only large 
bers of high caste natives, but, many Europeans of 
— in Tein, and other parts of the w. 


world, 
onorary Corresponding Fellow 
was spontaneously conferred on the writer for his services 
in the cause of Theosophy ; and, subsequently, he was in- 
duced to accept a vacancy in the Council, caused by the 
death of M. Mulji Thackersey. 
In 1879, a Representative Journal (edited by Madame 
Blavatsky), entitled The Theosophist, was started, 
the ability with which it has been conducted, ee 
with the unique, and deeply interesting nature of much 
of its contents, has ensured it a large and influential sup- 
In this journal, however, appeared from time to 


Europe, 
In 1880, a diploma of H 


E 


first public presentation of the Occult Philosophy, pub- 

inenta 
of Occult Truth.“ Two further letters arising out of 
this, brought forth two more“ Fragments,“ the last of 
these was, in my estimation, so inadequate, ns a reply 
to the letter which called it forth, that being in a 
mentally and physically exhausted state at the time from 
overwork, and seeing the prospect of an addition to that 
work, which I did not feel justified in accepting, I con- 
eluded to let my argument stand upon the three letters ro- 
ferred to. The letters and replies were reprinted at Bom- 
hay, in three pamphlets, and, subsequently published with 
a fourth “ Fragment” in one volume. After this appeared 
several fragments of a more strictly ` philosophical 
character, which were read with considerable interest by 
myself and’ several friends on a similar plane of thought 
in Victoria. 

The reader will possibly ask, “What is all this to do 
with Esoteric Buddhism?” but, if he will bear with mea 
little while, I will show that “Occult Philosophy” and 
* Esoteric Buddhism" are identical, and that the * Frag- 
ments of Occult Truth," elicited by my letters, are the 
stepping stones to the fuller revealments in the volume 
I am about to review. I must, however, first refer to a 
hook hy the same author which preceded it, and, which 
was briefly reviewed in the Harbinger of Light for Sep- 
tember, 1881, viz., “The Occult World.” In this, Mr. 
Sinnet gives an account of his search for the “ Adept 
Brothers,” and, although he failed to bring them within 
the range of his physical vision, he obtained sufficient 
mental evidence of their existence and occult powers 
to satisfy his intellect. He, thereupon, became an ardent 
student of Occultism, and, subsequently President of the 
Simla Theosophical Society, and as such was the author 
or writer of some of the later Occult Fragments which 
appeared in the Theosophist. 

o exhaustively review Mr. Sinnet's last book would 
oceupy some months, and demand a higher culture, and 
far more profound knowledge of the religious philosophy 
of the East than I possess. I shall, therefore, content 
myself. with giving an outline or synopsis of its salient 
points, with some reflections thereon. : 

In his prefatory remarks, the author asserts that the . 
Esoteric Doctrine has been evolved by the researches of an 
immense succession of investigators, and that the “ Secret 

trines" are regarded as a mine of trustworthy know- 

from which all religions and phi ies have 
derived all they possess of truth. This is a stupendous 
claim, which, few indeed, of our Western Philosophers 
would accept, and even those who are familiar with the > 
Superior potencies of spirit must, in the very nature of 
things, receive it with reservation. 

Hi we are told, this secret doctrine has been 
absolutely concealed from the profane herd, but this 
policy is now being given up, and the author had been 
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selected as an agent to communicate the Esoteric truths 
to the world. e, however, was not the sole exponent 
of that truth, the writers. of “The Perfect Way"* were 
avelling along the same lines. 
apter I. refers to the common belief in the east, that 
there are men with higher scientific knowledge than can 
‘be found in books, and circumstances convinced the 
author that this belief was not without foundation. With- 
out the light of secret oriental knowledge, he says, “ it is 
impossible by any study of its published literature— 
lish or Sanscrit—for students of even the most 
scholarly qualifications to reach a comprehension of the 
inner doctrines and real meaning of any oriental religion.” 
From Buddin 5 present present. time, this know- 
ledge has gu as a precious heri belonging 
— ne: to the “ ADRES, wae 
. The “Arhats” and “Mahatmas,” alluded to by oriental 
scholars, are identical ‘with. the * Adepts,” or Brothers, 
the -custodians of spiritual science, handed down from 
their predecessors, the “Illuminati,” from whonr the know- 
ledge of the author was received. There are occultists 
of various degrees, the Tibetan brothers bei 
the highest, in comparison with them the most highly 
cultivated devotees were as “rowing boats to ocean 
steamers.” The common Yogi's and Fakirs were 
often confounded with adepts by the ignorant. The 
great end and purpose of adeptship, was the attainment 
of spiritual development: The Chela’s, or Noviciates, 
incidentally acquire a knowledge of manipulating the 
forces of nature which enable even them to produce mar- 
vellous results. The author here comments upon’ the 
opposite methods of eastern and western science, showing 
that while in the ‘latter Exoteric system, everything is 
made public, in the former, a man no sooner becomes 
a“Chelah” than he ceases to be a witness on behalf of 
occult knowledge, 
To be continued. 


TRANCE LECTURE. 


The announcement that a Trance Lecture would be de- 


livered at the Horticultural Hall on Sunday last brought 
together a large audience, which, considering neither the 
medium’s name nor the subject was given, indicates the 
public desire to obtain evidence of spiritualism. 

The chair was taken by Mr. Adkins, and the 


medium proved to be Mrs. Sterry, favourably known | 


amongst many spiritualists as a private trance medium, 
but who has rarely ventured on à public platform. No 
title was given to the discourse, which, appeared, how- 
ever, to be an address to truthseekers, Whom the control 
presumed most of the audience were, "There were some 
persons, however, who believed they had found all the 
truth. These did not seek for it, and could not receive 
it when presented to them; these were generally bigot 
men with little wisdom—the wiser the man the more 
modest he was. True manhood, the, speaker said, never 
received anything as true that did not commend itself to 
the highest reason. He enlarged upon the evil effects of 
blind faith, and pictured a practical religion, compre- 
hending virtue and unselfishness as the true religion. 
The control here became weak, and after a further at- 
tempt to continue said the medium had given away too 
much power for him to continue the lecture, but he 
. would answer quéstions. Several questions were asked 
and answered more or less satisfactorily. At the con- 
c'usion Mr. H. J. Browne, who was among the audience, 
said he knew the medium in her.normal state to be in- 
capable of ‘speaking as she had that night. She was (as 
nost trance mediums were) of a retiring disposition, and 
the nervousness incidental to a public appearance was 
inimical to perfect control. ; d 
Mr. Rice stated that finding the local Association had 
ceased their meetings, which he much regretted, he had 
induced Mrs, Sterry to come forward to fill a want that 
he believed existed. He asked the assistance of friends 
who were present to keep up meetings, at all events till 
Association was pre to start again. The belief 
that man had a soul and a future existence had been the 
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id he had 


im Bras dll 


they were 


A BOOK WRITTEN BY SPIRITS.* 


Tis book is a remarkable one from the fact that the 
substance of it was written without the intervention of 
human hands, the matter being transcribed verbatim from 
slate to paper by Mr. C. G. Helleberg, an old and res- 
resident of Cincinatti, the medium being Mrs. 

ie S. Green, wife of an ex. legislator and mayor of the 


ily | town.of Aurora ‘The introductory chapters, written by 


Mr. Helleberg, give a a brief account of his early ex- 
periences, which led up to the reception of the toa, 
including a remarkable materialisation séance, where 
numerous spirits were recognised, and one dematerialised 
in view of the sitters, 

His investigations with Mrs. Green commenced in 
September, 1881, with some remarkable physical mani- 
festations ; these were followed by direct writing on both 
single and double slates, under test conditions, where Mr. 
Helleberg's father-in-law gave his Swedish name, and 
another spirit wrote in a closed double slate a communi- 
cation in the Swedish language, of which the medium 
was perfectly ignorant. This and another lengthy com- 
munication were photographed from the eo and 
appear as illustrations to the book. Some of the subject 
matter of the communications relating to life-on the 
planet “ Mars,” and a marriage in the spirit-world, could 
with advantage to the book have been excised as lacki 
corroboration. They are of little value and calcula: 
to bring it into ridicule. There are however some very 

chapters on Capital Punishment, Prayer, etc., 
besides some characteristic communications from a 
suicide, drunkard, and miser, that are instructive, An 
interesting sketch of the sedium and her experiences, 
and some specimens of Spiritualistic funeral discourses 
are appended. x 

The compiler, Mr. C. G. Helleberg, whose likeness 
appears as a’ frontispiece, is. evidently a man of 
parts, whose sense of duty has impelled him to 
seht to the world the strong evidenee of the reality 
of affuture life and spirit communion which it has been 
iis good fortune to receive. 


—À M p 
REPUTATION REDEEMED BY A “SPIRIT.” 


Tne Carson (Nev.) Appealsays a gentleman employod at 
a government institution in that city, a man who has no 
leaning whatever toward Spiritualism, relates the follow- 
ing incident :—* In 1858 his father, while treasurer of 
a local railroad in Massachusetts, died. After his demise 
the directors of the company found a deficiency in the 
accounts of the deceased amounting to eight hundred 
and fifty odd dollars. The fact was communicated to the 
family of the late treasurer, and the apparant defalca- 


tion caused them much grief and shame. In 186} a noted 
Boston medium named Mansfield visited San Francisco, 
creating great excitement by reason of his wonderful p ' 
formances, and he was called on by some of the best 
ple of that city. One day the gentleman above re- 
erred to, accompanied. by the late Rev. Thomas Sarr 
King visited Mansfield purely out ofClriosity. The 
former was requested by the medium to write upon a 
slip of paper the name of any one in the spirit world 
with whom he desired to communicate. He wrote the 


* A book writteu by the d ot 8 nen ns 9 

à materialised hands be the process of independent slate- 
waiting: Mrs. L. >. Green and others, mediums. C. G. Helleberg, 
Ohio. 1883. 
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and without exhibiting it to Mans- 
field, placed it in a small tin tube which the latter 
handed him, and sealed it in such a manner, with a 
private seal, that any tampering could be-easily 17 
Mansfield requested that the tubes and contents be left 
in his ion for 24 hours, after which the gentleman 
might call for a letter from the spirit world. On the 
‘following day the gentleman in question again called on 
the medium and substantially received this communica- 
tion from his'deceased father: He informed his son that 
he was cognizant of the grief which his apparent defalca- 
tion had caused tho family, but that he was entirely 
innocent of any wrong; further stating that if a certain 
book would be examined, which could be found at a 
stated spot, and open at a given page, it would be found 
that the date of the year had erroncously been placed in 
the dollar column and added up as ca: h would ac- 
count for the apparent deficiency in his accounts. 
though reposing but little faith in the matter, the son 
wrote east about it, and when he received a reply it „was 
to the purport that the book mentioned was in the indi- 
cated place, and on the stated page it was found that &l. 
858, the amount of the supposed defaleation, had been 
added to the cash account by mistake. ”—New York 
Times, May 6th 1883. 


name of his father, 


MR. THOMAS WALKER. 


Tr will be remembered by many of our readers that in 
the libel case of Dowie r. Walker the plaintifs counsel 
introduced a newspaper paragraph referring toa young 
Englishman named Walker who, whilst att 
simulate spirit manifestations at Toronto, 
severely burned by phosphorous he had i 
man named John Saunders died of in received 
in connection therewith, Walke: fore the 
inquest. Mr. Walker, in explanation, tacitly admitted 
his identity with the i rred to, but accord- 
ing to his version it was only a private experiment that 
he and Saunders were. trying, and the burning was the 
result of their ignorance of chemistry, IIe also stated 
that the reason of his leaving Canada the next day was 
that he had, prior to the accident; purchased a passage 
ticket for England. 

As, however, he told quite a different story to à friend 
of ours who had noticed the sear on his hand, and asked 
him how he got it, we doubted the trath of his statement, 
and when writing to a correspondent in America, asked 
him to get and forward a paper with an account of the 
inquest. In place of this we received a few months 
since letters from the coroner who officiated at the inquest, 
and the district Crown attorney, which put an entirely dif- 
ferent complexion on the affair. Having satisfied ourselves 
on the matter, the papers were laid aside, as we had no idea 
of obtruding such unpleasant subjects into these columns ; 
but an extract from a recent Toronto Mail in reference 
to the fraud having appeared in the Herald, of the 3rd 
August, Mr. Walker referred to it at the Opera House 
on the following Sunday, and charged the Spiritualists 
with having circulated these injurious reports on ac- 
count of his change of views. We took no notice of this, 
but in the Herald of Aug. 10th appeared a long letter 
from him imputing malicious motives to the Spiritualists, 
and designating the matter as a libel. In the interim, 
a reporter from the Herald had called upon us 
for information, but we had declined to give him the 
papers we had or copies, When, however, Mr. Walker's 
untruthful and malicious statements were brought under 
our notice, we deemed it folly to hold back the truth, 
and therefore sent the following letter to the Herald [ex 


MR. WALKER AND TIE SPIRITUALISTS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD, 


SIR, — My attention has only just been c 
Walkers letter, published in De M 3 
Wh rein he imputes malicious motives to S piritualists 5 y 
and hints at what he is pleasel to call a libel Q) eres him 
having emanated from “ Russell stroet,” Tadividsally, T do "ot 
know where you got your information from re Toronto Mail = 
, or whether Your informant was a Spiritualist, but this I do 
now, that Mr. Walker has been treated with great consid ti ^ 
by all the prominent Spiritualists 1 am acquainted with, who, 
y Who, 
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him, haye simply held aloof from 

r are ie that when 2 
called upon me three days after the publication of the matter 
referred to, asking if I could furnish on the subject, 
I told him I had documents endorsive of the fact that a coroner's 
jury had found Mr. Walker guilty of causing the death of Saun- 
ders, but declined to allow him either the papers or a copy of them 
for publication, These documents were sent to me by a friend 
have been in my m about three months; and would in 
probability have remained unpublished had Mr. Walker been 
content to leave those who have been his best friends alone. 
however, he still continues to malign them, I see no reason for 
suppressing the official information relative to the Toronto inquest, 
and therefore place the papers at your service—Yours ete, — - 

1 W.H. TEHRY, 


instead of opposi 
when Aae By 


84 Russell street, Melbourne. 
18th August. 
[We shall deal with these pay in due time. Mr. Terry's 
statement as to our reporter calling on him is quite correct, — 


Ep. J.) 

The following are the documents referred to, published 
(with some explanatory remarks by the Editor), in the 
Herald of Aug. 22nd — 


Toronto, 25th March, 1883, 

Thomas Maclear, Esq., Toronto. 

Dear ir. —In reply to your question whether the report of the 
inquest held by me on the 8th and 9th October, 1874, on the body 
of one John Saunders, published in the Globe about tha* time, 
was generally correct, | have to say that at this distance of time 
it is impossible for me to tell particularly, as it is probable that I 
never read it, As shown in evidence at the inquest, Walker had 
caused the injuries that led. to Saunders’ death, and a verdict tan- 
tamount to manslaughter Was rendered by the jury against him, 
He escaped from the country,or would have been committed for 
trial umler my Warrant, The original papers are on file at the 
County Crown Attorney's office. Mr. Fenton would doubtless let. 
you see them. Walker was shown to be an impostor, and it isa 
pity he frustrated the ends of justice by leaving Canada. Asa 
copy of the verdict might be of service to your friend, I give it 
below, as follows, leaving the verbiage that red tape and lawyers" 
prolixity require as the preamble out, 

“The jury upon their oath say : That the said John Saunders, 
on the fth of October, A.D. 1874, came to his death from the 
effects of certain burns inflicted while attempting to extinguish 
some burt phosphorus at Richani O'Brien's Hotel, Front street, 
in the said C af Toronto, on the 10th day of September, A. D. 
1874, which said phosphorus had been ignited by one Walker, for 
the purpose of deception, he pretending to be able, as a Spiritual- 
istic meTium, to answer questions and delineate faces of spirits in 
fire by virtue of his gifts as such medium; and that, therefore, 
the said Walker feloniously caused the death of the said Jon 
Saunders" | think Walker's Christian name was not known to 
the witnesses. 
ers’ family live on the banks of the Don, Riverside, opposite 
iss biewery, I shall send your letter re inquest on 
aunders to Mr Fenton, who may probably take steps to provide 
Walker with a free passage from Melbourne to Toronto. 

If can be of any further use to you or your friend, kindly let 
me know, —Very truly yours, 


A. A. RIDDEL, Coroner. 
City of Toronto, 


Office of the County Crown Attorney, 
County of York, 
Toronto Court House, 
29th March, 1883. 

Dear Sir, —" te Inquest on John Saunders, Dr Riddel, coroner of 
this city has handed me your letter to him of 24th inst. as to 
this matter, as the original papers were filed in my office, The 
evidence taken at the inquest and the verdict of the jury show 
clearly thai mà diel from the effects of the phosphorus 


ignited by Waker, and the inquest papers aré endorsed Queen v. 
Walker (murder), prisoner absconded, If you desire copy of the 
full evi. c verdict and other papers of the inquest duly certified 
under my official seal, the costs vll be 3 dollars, as the evidence 
is very fully taken down, Please let me hear from you.—Yours 


truly, 
á F. FENTON. 
Thomas Maclear, Esq., 15 Adelaide street, E, Toronto. 

These documents would have been enough to silence 
any ordinary man until at least he could give some 
rebutting evidence, but Mr. Walker is not an ordinary 
man, and the following day a long letter from him 
was published in the Herald redolent with malice and 
invective directed against the Editor of this journal a 
the Spiritualists generally, who are charged with having 
known all about this matter whilst Mr. Walker was 
in their ranks, and having only circulated it out of 
revenge because he left them. 

In the Harbinger for July, August, and September, 
1882, we gave in as terse a form as ible the facts 
regarding Mr. Walker and the Spiritualists. Me. 

alker challenged our facts, and the committees of both 
theAssociationand Lyceum subsequently reviewed and veri- 
fied their correctness. In the present instance Mr. Walker 
says the verdict is a disgrace to the jury. The position 15 
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|y this—In the matter, Mr. Walker says 
the report] is at least thirty reputable persons, 


js right. In the t instance twelve men, sworn to 
ive a verdict ing to their conscienoes, after hear- 
T the evidence find Mr. Walker “ guilt of feloniously 
causing the death of John Saunders" Mr. Walker says 


MELBOURNE PROGRESSIVE LYCEUM. 


Turnn was a large attendance of both members and 
visitors at the closing meeting of the winter season last 
Sunday, when in addition to a number of prizes given by 
the Conductor and Mrs. Johnston, being awarded, thirty- 
five copies of Mr. Denovan's valuable work on the 
“ Evidences of Spiritualism,” doneted by that gentleman, 
were presented to each family represented in the Lyceum. 


On account of the number of recitations given, the ordi- 


nary exercises had to be dispensed with. 
Mr. Hoogklimmer, the Conductor elect, congratulated 


Mr. C. Johnston, the retiring Conductor, on his success 


in carrying through the session with a new and com- 
paratively inexperienced set of officers; and Mr. John- 


ston, in reply, thanked the officers and friends for the 
assistance they had given him, which had enabled him. 


to bring the session. to a successful issue. 

The following are the officers for the ensuing session : 
Conductor—Mr. J. G. Hoogklimmer. 
Ceretary Mr. Dickens. 

Treasurer —Mr. Henshaw. 
Guardians— Messrs. Moore, Alkemade and Veevers, 
Watchman—Mr. White. 
Librarian —Mauster Geo. Johnston, 
. usical Director—Mr. I. Bowley. 
Leaders —Messrs. Cunningham, Lang, Debney, V eevers, 
Terry junr, ; Mesdames Dickson and Oraw ; Misses 
Sutherland, Hooper, Stone, Flynn, Paton. 


A Freethought Conference, called by the “Australasia 
Secular Society," was held at the Athenwum in the carly 
part of last month. Some stamina was given to it by 
the — of the Hon. Robt Stout, who, accompanied 
by Messrs. Hudson and "Thompson, represented the 
Dunedin Freethought Association. Messrs, Roberts and 
Brown, of Adelaide, attended for the Freethought 
Association there. The only other Association repre- 
sented was the Melbourne Free Discussion Society ; but 
two or three Freethinkers from Sandhurst and er pens 

part in the proceeili Mr. Stout advocated more 
tolerance and a higher a. Several other speakers 
gave addresses in favour of the Freethought movement, 
and resolutions were passed affirming the desirability of 
building a Freethought Hall, the initiatory steps to raise 
funds being taken. 


MR, DENTON’S LETTER. ~ 

Tus letter from Mr. Denton is not yet to 
hand. It would from Capt. Armit's letters in the 
Argus, that Mr. Denton and his sons have struck out on 
their own account, as there is no mention of their being 
with the Argue expedition rty. If this is the case, 
there will be no possibility of lis deapatahiny a letter till 
returns to Port Moresby, and even then he may 

ve to wait some time for an rtunity. Should his 
ter arrive in time for next Harbinger, we will notify 
tis Same in the daily papers at least two days before 


Spiritualism and Materialism are 


Ix a recent copy of Light, M. A. (Oxon) calls us to 
account mm pei “ faith,” in the articles 


Mu. J. P. Beard, who practised in Melbourne some . 


time since as a Curative Magnetist, has been fined 
pounds by a Tasmanian bench for cw without a licence, 
some mn mia was felt and exp: by those who had 
benefited by his treatment, and an appeal to the Attorney 
General to remit the penalty i» en of The Doctors 
rero iuba mach their own way there ; one of 
r num a chemist, were amongst the Magistrates. 
who adjudicated in the case. 
Frearsons Weekly ( Adelaide,) contains a y 
of a lecture on the Scientific Basis of Spiritualism, given 
before a large audience at the Odd Fellows Hall, on 
August 2nd. The lecture appears to have been very 
favorably received, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the lecturer Mr. Waters, at its conclusion. : 
The Liberal, for August 11th, has an able leader on 
“Practical Education,” which we commend to the notice 
of educational reformers everywhere. It also reprints 
selections from Mr. St. Ge Btock's new work, 
* Attempts at Truth," in which 
iscussed in a most 


instructive manner. 


Up to the present time there aj to be no 
organised action to secure the co-operation of the 
provinces in the efforts of the people of the metropolis to 
obtain the opening of the Museum and Library on Sun- 
days, and the only direction where a spontaneous Jocal 
movement has been made is at Briagolong, in Gippsland. 
The Maflra Spectator reports u large meeting held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, Driagolong, July 12th, where: Mr. 
Wuillemin and Mr. Landy gave excellent addresses in 
favour of the opening movement, which have since been 
reprinted in sheet for gratuitous circulation. 


VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS, 


Owrxa to difficulty in providing lecturers for their plat- 
form, the above Association have suspended their Sunday | 
evening services pending thc annual general meeting of 
members called for the 13th inst, Two investigating circles 
ha vd jnst been started in the associ&tion's room. 


^ CATALOGUE 


oF 
FREET GHT LITERATURE, 
Inoluding Works of the most advanced Thinkers 
of the Day, Imported and on Sale by 


W. H. TERR Y, 


84 RUSSELL STREET, MELBOURNE. 
(Continued.) 


My Path to Atheism. Br Annie Besant, 4% . 
Mistakes of Moso. Ingersoll. fd. 
Myths aml Myth» Makers. Ry John Fiske, M.A, 124 
Old Tales and Superstitions Interpreted by Comparative 
Mythology, 
Moralsof Evolution. By Minot J. Savage. Te, fud. 


Contents : Is Life Worth Living! Morality amd Religion 
in the Past f Origin aml Nature af Goodness ; Sonso of Obli- 
gation ; Selfishness and Sacrifice ; Relativity of Duty ; Meal 
amd Conventional Virtus amd Vios ; Moralsand Knowledge ; 
Rights and Duties in Matters of Opinion ; Moral Sanctions ; 


Morality in the Future. r 
Modern Christianity a Civilised Hoathenism, 2a. Gd. 
Martynlam of Man. By Winwood Hosle. Be. 


War, Religion, Liberty, Intellect, 
Miracles of Jesus, By Professor Durais, Da, Gd. 
Merits and Demerits of Secularism: Debate between ES 


Crow and. C, Watts. 
Miscellanie, By Professor F. W. Newman. 7a, 6d. 
Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity. Guizot, da. 
TT — 
Positivism ; theism ; ; ; ys 
Recklowness, and Perplexity. 3 


Methodist Conference and Eternal Punishment. Do. 4d. 
Manifesto of Robert Owen, Founder of the Rational Nn 
Society. , d 
Modern Proventantian. By G. J, Holyoake, 1 
Mythical Element in Christianity, By E. V. Neale. 1s. B 
Moral Evil, Hav, Chas. Vern ia of 
Mythology Unveilei; or Religion in the Heavens ; a Max 
Lectures by Logan Mitchell, “A Follower of Nature." ba. 
Ow Miracles, Christian ‘Supernaturalism, The Christian 


Fathers, Pagan Allegories Made Christian Dogmas, On Chris- 
tian Superstition, A Dialogue lhysiological and Theological. 
Man and Gol: a Physiological Meditation on Man ; his Origin 
and Nature, with Philosophical Melitations ; Translated from 
the French of J. M. A. Perot, ds. ôd, 
Man, in Genesis ahil Geology ; or, the Biblical Account of, Man's 
Creation Tested. by Scientific Theorien of his Origin and 
Antiquity, By J. P. Thompson, D, P., L.L.D ux 
The author aims tosuggest certain principles of adjustment 
betwoen the Hecord of Nature and the Hecord of the Bible, 
without violence to the spiritof either, 
Miscellaneous Essays. W. It Greg. d Bs. GA, 
Roeks Ahead and Harbors of Refuge ; Harriet Martinos 
The Prophetic Element in the Dansi Frolerick Harri 
on the Future Life ; and various political and other essays, 
Memoirs of. Johann Gottlieb Fichte, ds. Gel, 
Man of the Future (The). Ao Investigation of the Laws which 
Determine Happiness. By Alex. Calder, 4 _ 108, 
The Goal of Life; Blind Guides and Stumbling-blocks ; 
Health of Body aml Health of Soul; Morality of Individuals 
anl of Societies, 


Masque of Anarchy ; Queen Des and Song to the Men of 
k land, By Percy Bysshe Shelley, With preface by Leigh 
ticism. J. H. Noyes. le 

Memoir of l'erey Bysshe Shelley. M. 
Misopsucdlios the Year 2075 : A Marvellous Vision. „15 
Montaigms Essays, Bs. 64d. 
Naming of Infants ; a Secular Ceremony, C, Watts. E 


Natural Foundation of Heligion, Uy J, Samuelson, barrister-at- 


law, 

Molor Doctrines amd. Natural Theology ; Matter 
Voree ; Lhe l'rogrossi d Mysterious Nature of the 
Univeral Intelligence; Conception. of De Study of 
Mankind, & 


National Secular Society's Tracta, Per 100, 15. ll. 


Nataral Keasou versus Divine Revelation, Au Appeal for Frog- 
thought, Julian. a, 
National Christianity ; or Cesariem and Clericalisem. By Rev. J. 
V, Heart. 2s. 64, 


Natural History of Creation; an Attempt to Untie the Geolo- 


gical K P. H. Gosse, E 
Neeumity o Inquiry amd Plain Speaking. Anon. M. 
Natural corms Hevealed Religion, do, Gal, 
Nature aml Exist God ido, M. 
Neol of Vogna gion, Hennell, M, 

Evil, Bishop of Norwich, 


Nature awl Origin of Ml, 
H v. i F'riest aml Man, By R. Macdonald, 6s, W, 
of markol ability. 


. W. S. Bell. ĉi, 
By the Right Bev. John William Colenso, D,D., 
l, 26 Ge, 


1 
iscourses preached in the Cathedral Church 
Maritzbarg :— Fallibility of the Scriptures ; Com- 
ý Seriptures ; Second Coming of Christ ; signs and 
Wowlens ; The Sabbath ; ( hrist's Body aml Blood ; Teaching 

Nawe for the Times, &e, 
Nature f the Scholar, and its Manifestations, J. G. Fichte, 35, (d, 
M hag h. Amicus, 200. 
ature the Only Deiyy, pd. Humanity Nature's ^ 
Expromion, J. F. ark id x 10 8 
New Bottles for New Wine ; or The True Work of the Religious 
Reformer, W. J. Colville ad, 
Natural Mevealed Religion. — Do, si. 
Origin of the Trinity. By M. B. Craven. 24. 
Old Theology Turned Upside Down ; or Right Side Up. Bya 
Methodist Minister—Hev, T, Il. Taylor, A.M. 6s. M 


A & from the tulpoint of reason, science, 
pron I the Bible, the folly of. the doctrine of the 
iteral re ection of the body, a literal coming of Christ at 


the end ofthe world, and a literal judgment to follow, 


Orthodox Hoh, with Change of Dict, W. 8, Barlow, 
On the wounvction of Christianity with Solar Worship, Trae 
latot from the French of Dupuis, 1. 8d 
Oration of Humboldt. pan. M. 
Oration on Thomas Paine. 6d, 
u on the Gods, Do 


On the Being of a God as the Maker and ernor e 
Universe. Debate dare Thos, Cooper Rd W eee 


One Religion ; Many Creeds, B 

; Many ly Ros Winans. [ 
A tine work: Inspiration ; Ancient. Legends ; Infiuensa ot 
the l'rinting-press ; of Science; Infidelity no Ro- 
14 70 ; The Christian Heaven: selence Undermining Theo- 
logy ; ook of Nature’; Church Method of Salvation; Priests 
craft; Influence of True Religion; Man's Individuality 
Hereafter; Providential Interference ; Vagueness of Pro- 
ghey i Christianity not Original ; Gol the Only Saviour ; 
kc. ; with 031 Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Con- 

fucianiam, Egyptians, Mexicans, Kc, kc. 


Bliet ; from the Marshlands of Theology to the 
of Religious Beliefs. By M. Einstein, 
THEE un hg Ee NUUS eue: 
Malans, Greek Church, Pagans, Cision en Meli 

i 


Ceremonies connected with the Dead, Animal Wi Wor- 


ship of Trees and Plants, Worship of ‘ataral 
Objects : sabaism, Animistic of Mi „ Priest- 
craft, Sorcerers, Rain Doctors, Wi of Peru, 
Mexico, Yucatan, ke Monastic Institutions, Confesional, 


Priestly Absolution, &.. Kc. 
Outeast (The). By Winwood Reade, Cloth, 5s, ; pa, 1s. Gd. 
A finely written radical story, /  ( 

Orthodox London, By the Rey, D. Maurice Davies. .. 
Origines Biblice; or Researches in Primeval History, By 0, T. 
Beke. s 
On the Connection between Geology and the Pentateuch, 1 

plete Refutation of the Mosaic Records, IT. Cooper, mi 
Outlaws of Freethought, G. J. Holyoake. 24. 


On Eternal Torture. Anon. M, 
Opinions of David F. Straus. Do. r si. 
Orthodox Theories of Prayer. By a Barrister. 4L 
Origin of the Legends of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob Critical 
Examined. A. Bernstein mri 
On the Causes of Atheism, Prof, Newman, Bd. 


Open Letter to Jesus Christ, D, M. Bennett, Bi, 
Origin of Christianity, and the Historical Value of the New To 
tament., Discussion between C. Watts and the Kev, B. H. 


Cowper. ls. 
Old Faith and the New (The). A Confession, By David Frolk. 
Strauss. 7s. Gd. 
On Liberty. By John Stewart Mill. ls, Mt, 
Liberty of Thought aud Discussion ; Individuality as One 
of the Elements of Well-being ; Limits to the Authority of 
Society over the Individual. 
On the Unity, Duality, and Trinity of the Godhead ; a Discusion 
230 Theological Inquirers — Clergymen, Dissenting 
ers, aud Lay ; with, Digressious on the Creation, 
Fall, Incaruarion, Atonement, Resurrection, Infallibility of 
the Scriptures, Inspiration, Miracles, Future Punishments, 
Kevision of the Bible, &c., &. ^» 
On Superstition, C. B. Aveling. 2i 
Origin, History, and Meaning of the Christian Festival, W. J 
Colville. 3i» 
Pocawet Tragely (The); the Legitimate Fruit of Christianity- 
W. Denton. Gl 
Philosophy of Immortality in Connection with Deity and Wor. 
Craven. Ade 
on of Supernatural Religion. C. C. Guild. 9 p 
An Answer to the Question—" Have we a Supernaturally 
Revealed, Infallibly Inspired, and Miraculously Attestat 
Religion in the World!“ 
Philosophical Dictionary of Voltaire English edition, 2 vols, 12s, 
American do., 2 vols, in one, with portrait, strófigly bd., 25, 
Abounds in curious research, amusing ancodofe, and 
lively wit. 


Advertisements. 


MRS. MASON, CLAIRVOYANT & HEALER. 
From Nine to Five; Fee, 5s. 4 Barkly-st., Carlton. 


SHAKER TAMAR LAXATIVE. 
roped AND WHOLESOME rico gnarl in the 
of a having tio unpleasant taste or reac- 
tionary effects. iy eme d for pes of a Constipated 
habit. Price 3/6 per box. 


MOTHERS’ CORDIAL. 
A VALUABLE STRENGTHENING MEDICINE 
for all troubles arising from Debility incident to Females. 
Prepared by CNET & Myrick, Boston, U.S.A, and 
Sold by W. H. Terry, 84 Russell Street, Melbourne. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
HINTS 03 ESOTERIC THEOSOPHY, No. 2- 
Swedenborg and Theosophy. 
Price 1s. 9d. = 


WANTED, LAE 
"The following back numbers of the “Harbinger of Ligia 
viz., Nos. 49 and 52—September and Deceinber, | it 
Eighteen pence per copy will be given for n 
clean ; One shilling if soiled, 
Br W. H. Teany, Orrice or ruis PAPER. 
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- SOUL READING, 
Or Psychological Delineation of Character. 


MRS. A. B. SEVERANCE would announce 
to the public of Australia that those who will send their 
au or lock of hair to her, she will give an accu- 
rate description of their leading traits of c ter and 

liarities of disposition; marked changes in past 
and future life; physical disease, with prescription 
therefor ; what business they are best adapted to pursue 
in order to be successful; the physical and mental adap- 
tation. of those intending marriage; and hints to the 
inharmoniously married. 

Address — Mrs. A. B. Severance, Centre Street, 
between Church and Prairie Streets; White Water, 
Walworth Co., Wis., U.S., America. 

Fee 10/6 

Y.B.—No application will receive attention unless 
the fee is sent direct to Mrs. A. B. Severance, or to Mr. 
fohn Frauenfelder, Wilson Street, Albury, N. S. W. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Evidences of. Spiritualism, 


BY W. D. C. DENOVAN. . 


The largest and best book on the subject ever published 
in the southern hemisphere ; 700 large 8vo. pages, with 
Illustrations. Price 12/ 


The Melbourne Age says of this book—“ The volume 
is a perfect library in itself, and Mr. Denoyan, who 
draws largely upon his own experience, should command 
the gratitude and the patronage of all who like himself 
have been convinced by what he has seen, heard, and felt“ 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


or 


SPIRITUALISTIC CELEBRITIES. 


Twenty well got up Carte-pe-Visire Portraits of well 
known Mediums, Authors, ete. — Ten Shillfigs (Post 
free, 3d. extra ; intercolonial, 5d.) 


Also Beautirun Puoro. ILLUSTRATION or LONGFELLOW'S 
Poem, “ Footsteps of Angels.” Price 6d. 
W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“Goop AxcELs :” A Sermon by the Rev. John Wesley, 
M.A. (some time Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford) ; 
with a Narrative drawn up by him of extraordinary 
Occurrences in his Father’s house. 


Price, 3d—By Post, 4d. 
W. H. Terry, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


SPIRITUALISM AS-A NEW BASIS OF BELIEF; 
. BY JOHN S. FARMER. 


Cheap Edition, Paper Covers, 1/; Large 8vo. Edition, 
Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 3/6. 
This is an excellent introductory book to the Philosophy of 


Spiritualism, Recommended by Bishop Wilberforce. Its argu- 
ments are cogent, and its tone temperate and attractive, 


84 RUSSELL STREET. 
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VICTORIAN ASSOCIATION 
or 


SPIRITUALISTS. 


OFFICE AND READING ROOM, 
84 Russell Street, Melbourne. ' 


ve OBJECTS: 3 
e 8 Spiritual 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Of Members of the above Association will be held at 
the TEMPERANCE HALL, Rvsseut STREET, on 
Tuvrspay, Sept. 13Tn, at Eight p.m. 


war All Members interested in. the advancement of 
Spiritualism are requested to attend, 


MORAL EDUCATION: ITS LAWS AND METHODS; 
BY DR. J. R. BUCHANAN,. 


President of the American University, Boston. 
Second Edition. 3 


I have just received a large parcel of the above valuable 
work, reviewed in March Harbinger.: Price 7/6 


W. H. TERRY, SI RUSSELL STREET. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW SUPPLIES. 


Animal Magnetism and Artificial Somnambulism, bein, 
a Complete and Practical Treatise on the Science aa 
its Application to Medical Purposes ; followed by 
Observations on the Affinity existing between Mag- 
netism and Spiritualism, Ancient and Modern ; by the 
Countess C——, St. Dominique. 6/ 

Dapnis (the Seer) and other Poems; by Henry George 
Hellon. Handsomely bound edition. 4/ : 

History of the Supernatural in all Ages; by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 18/ 

Natural Philosophy ; by Dr. Aveling. 4/6 

A Lecture on The Vedanta, embracing the Text of the 
Vedinta Sara. 7/6 

Heathenism. 1/3 — - 

First Principles of Religion and Morality; by John Page . 
Hopps 1/3 3 

Words of Truth and Wisdom ; by Canon Farrar. / 

Theodore Parkers Discourses of Matters Pertaining to 
Religion. / 295 pages. 2/6 

Jacob's Rog; a Translation from the French of a Rare 

urious Work on the Art of Finding Springs, 

nes, Ce. by Means of the Hazel Rod; to which is 
added Proofs of the Existence of a More Certain and 
Higher Faculty; with clear and ample instructions 
for using it. 3/6 

Physiology of Digestion, considered with Relation to the 
Principles of Dietetics ; by Andrew Combe, M.D. 3/ 

Papers on Health! by Professor Kirk (of. Edinburgh), 

216 pages. 2/ ^ 

The Diet Cure; by Dr. Nicholls 1/3 

August Cómte ; by Annie Besant. Sd. 

Great French Revolution; do. 3/ ~ 


W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


ON THE ROAD: OR THE SPIRITUAL 
INVESTIGATOR. © 


The undersigned having Purchased ata Low Price from 
the Publisher a large remainder of the above Valuable 
Work, by MRS. EMMA Vea redii, BRITTEN, is 
repared to Sell them at Sixpence per Copy; 
5 Postage, Victoria, 2d ; other Colonies, 3d. d 


W. H. TERRY, 81 RUSSELL STREET. 
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217: BOURKE STREET EAST, MELBOURNE. 


Premises 


Four studios 


Greatly — ee 


————M—M—M———— 
Country Agents :— 
Oastlemaine—Mr. W. H. Newlands, Market Square. 

Sandhurst—Mr. Wenborne, Pall Mall. 

Sydney Mesars. Turner & Henderson, 16 Hunter St., 
J. Dunne, Bourke St., Woolloomooloo. 

Adelaide—George Robertson. 

Barnawartha—F. G. Eggleston. ; 

Tasmania ( N. W. Coast) W. B. & Oswin Button, Leven. 

Dunedin, (N. Z . Braithwaite, Arcade. 

Invercargill (N Z )—E. R. Weir, News Agent, Deest. 

Brisbane. Smith & Co., 90 Queen Street. 

Launces ton Hudson & Hopwood. 


Agents wanted for all parts of the Colony. 


THE THEOSOPHIST. — 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL devoted to Oriental Philo. 
sophy, Art, Literature, and Occultism, embracing Mes. 


merism, Spiritualism, and other Secret Sciences, 


Published at Madras; conducted by H. P. Blavatsky. 


Australian Agent— 3 
W. H. TERRY, 84 RUSSELL STREET, Mzrsounsz. 


Subscription, 20/ per'ann., Postage extra. 


P HO T O NR T. 


BATCHELDER AND C0. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AND ARTISTS, 


(EsrasLiuED 1854), 
Execute commissions in all styles of Portraiture— Plain, coloured, or Mezzotint—on Moderate Terms. Specimens at add: 
4&2 ress, 


COLITLIIS 


MESMERISM,.. 


Instruction given in this Science for the Treatment of 

Disease, by a Mesmerist of considerable experience, and 

Operator of many years practice. The Therapeutic 

and Phenomenal Application of Mesmerism, just pub- 

lished, post free from author, 2/9, or at Mr. Terry’s, 2/6. 

Address: — Dr. WILLIaus, NM. A., Odyle House, Punt 
Road, Richmond. — Consultation Free. 


It Bijous, Victoria Arcade, 
NEAR: OPERA HOUSE, 


Zo 


Umbrellas / A P 


Ne Parasols 

Bok ; 

Re-covered: ity si X4 Re-lined 
MER 

3s. 6d. L% Aa 3s. 6d. 


ES Factory—40 Smith St., near Victoria Parade. 
SPIRITUALISTIC & FREETHOUGHT PAPERS. 


The Medium, London (Weekly), 12/6, per annum. 
The Banner of Light, the oldest American Spiritualistic and 
Freethought paper, published weekly. Subseription,22/6 perann. 
The Religio- Philosophical Journal, a first-class American Weekly 
published at Chicago, U.S. A. Subscription, 17/6 rg annum 
Shaker Manifesto, monthly, 6d., 5s. per annum. s 
The Voice of Angels, an interesting journal: Edite iri 
published fortnightly. 10s. per a NM URN 
The 3 a monthly journal devoted to Oriental Philo- 
sophy, Occult Spirituali ishe 
sor a Sm, piritualism, &c. Published at Madras, 
Light for All. A monthly journal, publishe 3 i 
33 y) „published at San Francisco 
Herald of Progress A weekly journal devoted to th i 
aud Teachings of Spiritualism. Published at Mente M 
per annum, e ‘ 
The Vaccination Inquirer, 2s. per annum. 
Copies of all the above available for subscription. 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 
W. H. Terry, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


Seated — 
“THE HARBINGER OF LIGHT.” 


THE VICTORIAN EXPONENT OF SPIRIT 
FREE THOUGHT UALISM AND 


Subscrjption, Town. 5/ per annum 0 
Neighbouring Salah and Great Britain’ b n 
Subscriptions date from September to August, and are 
| : payable in advance, 3 
The “ Harbinger” may be obtained bound, 2 vols, in on, 
at 12/6. = 
Vors. 11 & 12 Now Rxapy. 


STREET 


| IMPORTER OF AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 


BAST 


A VALUABLE BOOK TO ANYONE WHO 
KEEPS A HORSE. 
A Treatise on the Horse and its Diseases, by Dr. B. 
J. KENDALL, with numerous Illustrations and Instruc- 
tions for treatment.— Price, 1/. 


FOR SALE BY W. H. TERBY, RUSSELL-ST. 
* LIGHT." 


A Journal devoted to the Highest Interests of 
Humanity, both Here and Hereafter. Published in 
London, weekly. Melbourne Agent, W. H. Terry. 

4d. per copy, 13/ per annum, Postage extra. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


I have recently received a supply of Bound Volumes of 
the above Hèh Class Magazine, which can be supplied 
at the following low rates :—Vols. 3/and 4, each 4s 6d; 
Vol. 5 (Double size) 7s. 6d. 


W. H. Terry, 84 RUSSELL STREET. 


ROBERT KINGSTON. 


(FROM MAKER BY 


"^w 


SANGSTERS, AYVTO)IXTMEDT 


LONDON), 


AA. 
UMBRELLA MAKER, 


No. 26 ROYAL ARCADS 

88 Elgin Street, Carlton.  - 

Umbrellas and Parasols re-covered with Silk, Satin Cloth 
Zanilla, and Alpaca, 


j RRY. 
R aL. NS ERR) Chemist ; 


TO HER MAJESTY 


AND 
INDIAN BOTANIC MEDICINES. 


Herbs, Roots, Barks, Seeds, and Flowers; Extracts, 
Elixirs, and Balsams. P 
Also, the ORGANIC PREPARATIONS of Messrs- 
B. Kerra & Co., of New Vork; 
Agent for Messrs. Cuenry & Myrick, of Boston, U.S. 
An incomplete Exhibit of whose Goods obtained 2nd 
Award at the Melb. International Exhibition. 


&X' MEDICINES SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS. . 
——————————ÀÉ— É———À 


Printed by J. C. Stepbens (late E. Parton & Co.,) at his Office, 106 Elisabeth 
Stre c 2felboo 2 by him s 
ae ne for the Proprietor, W. H. Terry. and published 


